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Early Engineering and Its Development 


NGINEERING as it was early 
kK known was the making of war 
machines either to defend 
one’s country or to destroy some other 
country. The directors of these un- 
dertakings were called military engi- 
neers. They are sometimes mentioned 
in the history of ancient times, espe- 
cially in that of Babylonia, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. Archimedes, who 
made the water screw and the lever, 
was a military engineer. The term 
engineering was later applied to the 
making of roads and the like which 
nevertheless were used to wage war. 
Still later,’ however, roads and 
other means of communication were 
built for public use, and the persons 
directing these constructions took the 
name of civil engineers. Gradually 
the works undertaken tended to be 
useful for man rather than merely 
for war. 

In 1828 the civil engineers of Lon- 
don defined their work as the “art of 
directing the great sources of power 
in nature for the use and conyenience 
of man as the means of production 
and of traffic in states, both for ex- 
ternal and internal trade, as applied 
in the construction of roads, bridges, 
aqueducts, canals, river navigation 
and docks for internal intercourse and 
exchange, and in the construction of 
ports, harbors, moles, breakwaters, 
and lighthouses, and in the art of 
navigation by artificial power for the 
purposes of commerce and in the con- 
struction and adaptation of machin- 
ery, and in the drainage of cities 
and towns.” 

This broad definition covers engi- 
neering as a whole from the point of 
view of the people who lived more 
than a century ago. In our day the 
applications of engineering have be- 
come very much diversified, and vari- 
ous terms are used to designate the 
sort of engineering required for the 
works undertaken. Those who restrict 
their efforts to machinery called them- 
selves mechanical engineers; those 
concerned with mines mining engi- 
neers; those with works of navigation 


marine engineers; those with health | 


projects sanitary engineers; those 
with chemical enterprises chemical 


engineers; those with electrical con- 
struction electrical engineers; and 
those with metals metallurgical engi- 
neers. 

Engineering in our day has become 
ar outstanding profession. It is no 
longer looked upon as a mere trade 
as it used to be. An engineer must 
have much brain power. He must be 
able to think clearly, to analyze 
things, to organize forces and to 
guide the efforts of others. To be an 
engineer one must be well educated. 
He must know both mathematics and 


science much better than many other 
professionals, and he must know 
much more than others are required 
to know about the special field in 
which he chooses to work. He must 
have common sense, good judgment, 
and the capacity for independent 
thought. He must know the sociolog- 
ical and economic bearing of his 
profession on the community. Fur- 
thermore, he must understand that 
his education is never finished. Prog- 
ress is being made at all times, and 
changes for the better are taking 
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place daily. With all these things 
the engineer must keep abreast in 
order to be able to serve the public 
efficiently. 


The engineer, moreover, must be a 
man of high character. He must be 
sober, honest, industrious, accurate, 
courageous, and persistent. He is 
oceupied with matters which mean 
life or death not only to individuals 
but to nations. No man who is 
selfish or does not seek to promote 
the public welfare is qualified to be 
an engineer. A wrong plan here or 
a faulty construction there may result 
most disastrously. 


Because of the failure to require 
these qualifications the public often 
suffers. Scarcely passes a day which 
does not bring the news that some 
wall has toppled over, a bridge has 
fullen, or a building has collapsed, 
and thousands of lives have been de- 
stroyed. An investigation is ordered, 
and the report is that the thing thus 
giving way had never been properly 
constructed. 

What is the trouble? The world 
is busy constructing things merely to 
make money. The public good is not 
considered. Plans are so drawn as to 
put the least into construction and to 
get the most out of it. The proprietor 
orders the thing to be done in this 
cheap fashion, and the builders em- 
ployed follow their orders. Engineers 
standing back because of their hon- 
esty and faithfulness to the high 
standards of their profession are 
passed by, and those who are dishon- 
est enough to do anything for money 
are ever ready thus to gamble with 
life and fortune. This has been es- 
pecially true in places where we have 
learned to do things on a large scale 
and in a hurry. In Europe the ten- 
dency is to adhere to the old ideas of 
substantial construction and smaller 
plants. 

Some people now see more hope for 
engineering on the higher level. They 
believe that, since the Federal Gov- 
ernment is taking a part in the con- 
struction of housing and other facili- 
ties for the public good, safe and en- 
during construction will be assured. 
But those once controlling the con- 
struction of works complain that the 
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Federal Government is going beyond 
its sphere and that what it builds is 
more expensive than what is con- 
strueted privately. This method, they 
say, increases taxes unnecessarily. The 
reply is that it is better to do this work 
at greater cost to the publie for its 
own security than run the risk of 
tremendous loss by leaving this 1m- 
portant task to those who are moved 
altogether by selfishness. 

At the same time the Government 
is otherwise concerned with public 
welfare. Homes must be built on the 
community order and within the reach 
of persons of small incomes. It is the 
duty of the Government to see to it 
that the people be properly housed 
and kept above poverty and squalor. 
Here the engineer with a thorough 
grasp of things social and economic 
has a great opportunity in showing 
how this can be done. 


During these years of uncertainty 


we hear many discouraging comments 
on what the young Negro should or 
should not prepare himself to do. On 
almost every hand one hears the re- 
mark that the Negro is not found in 
this field or he is not found in that, 
and that he must choose carefully in 
order not to throw away his time pre- 
paring for some thing which he may 
not find to do. Engineering especial- 
ly is referred to as a forbidden field. 
Yet there are few cases of well pre- 
pared American Negro engineers who 
have failed. ~ 

Some of these discouraging re- 
marks come from the fact that the 
Negro himself has very little to offer 
as employment for engineers. The 
race does not afford many of the cap- 
italistie class, and the Negro trained 
as an engineer must look to others of 
another race. This is a handicap, but 
not an insurmountable one. Efficien- 
ey will overcome any obstacle. The 
Negro should be careful rather about 
thorough preparation. Rarely does 
history show that a competent tech- 
nician has failed ultimately to find an 
opportunity for service. The profes- 
sion of engineering is of such a high 
order and its qualifications are so 
rigid that even whites have not so 
crowded the ranks as not to leave 
openings for competent Negroes. 

The Negro youth must not make 
the mistake of waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to come to him before he pre- 
pares himself to embrace it. One’s 
preparation must be made with faith 
in himself and in his day and gener- 
ation. This world is still a cruel one, 
and the good must still suffer because 
of man’s inhumanity to man, but 
there are more honest and just people 
in the world than those of the oppo- 
site character. These latter bring to 
pass the unexpected when the world 
seems to be going altogether the 
wrong way. In this vision of the fu- 
ture the Negro youth must believe 
that he too will have a chance to give 
of the best in him in the way that 
nature intended that he should serve 
his fellows. 

The Negro must have vision. The 
world is moving forward rapidly, and 
along technical lines. The man who 
can do nothing but talk about what 
he has read or what someone has said 
is not much in demand. The white- 
collar jobs are growing scarce. The 


world is now erying for men who can 
unite thought with skill and take 
their places in this machine age. The 
sooner our youths understand this the 
better off they will be. 

The time for useless argument has 
passed. A few generations ago the 
Negroes were hopelessly divided on 
the question as to whether the race 
should have classical or industrial 
education, and the Negroes of that 
day did not acquire very much of 
either. The Negro needed all he could 
take in of both sorts of education so 
correlated as to lead him to think 
and do. As Frederick Douglass said 
in 1852 the Negro needs “to learn to 
work in leather, in wood, and in iron” 
and thus put society under obligation 
to him. Otherwise the world will 
pass him by as a sojourner and a 
stranger. Booker T. Washington 
made himself famous in translating 
this doctrine into action. 

The Negro must learn not only to 
master such trades as are required at 
the present time but to grasp the 
world demand from the point of view 
of the engineer who organizes and di- 
rects their efforts in the larger under- 
takings for supplying the needs of 
industry and public welfare. The 
man who becomes traditionally fixed 
and shows no vision must drop out of 
the procession as does the pauper who 
is being gradually exterminated. The 
man on relief may be fed to the ex- 
tent of keeping him alive, but he is 
not being properly nourished; and 
the lack of other necessities and com- 
forts determines his ultimate passing 
as only a matter of time. 

In America most Negro engineers 
have risen to high levels. In the West 
Indies the Europeans have found it 
necessary to open the door here and 
there for at least a few Negro engi- 
neers. On the West coast of Africa 
the same opportunities are sometimes 
found. While South Africa excludes 
the Negro from higher pursuits the 
full development of that continent 
must require the use of Negro engi- 
neers in those parts where the white 
man cannot prosper because of the 
torrid climate. In some of the French 
colonies and in Nigeria evidences of 
this tendency are not wanting. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Engineering an Important Factor in History 


HE abolition of human slavery 
is frequently ascribed by his- 
torians entirely to the advance 
in ethies, moral justice and humani- 
tarian principles generally. It is a 
significant fact that neither the great 
humanitarians of the ancient world 
nor those of the middle ages were 
greatly concerned about human slav- 
ery or serfdom, but accepted it as a 
social phenomenon. 


The steam engine was invented at 
the close of the eighteenth century 
and the application of mechanical 
power through machines to the work 
previously done by hand spread rapid- 
ly during the first part of the nine- 
teenth century. Slavery was univer- 
sally abolished in civilized countries 
during the middle half of the nine- 
teenth century. While the ameliora- 
tion of slavery and serfdom had 
grown after the Middle Ages, the 
abolition of slavery was greatly hast- 
ened by the growth of factories 
through the introduction of mechani- 
cal power, which so multiplied the 
productivity of human labor as to 
render slavery no longer profitable. 
Slavery was discontinued in the 
Northern States not because of su- 
perior humanitarian principles, but 
because slave labor was not usable in 
industry and the introduction of ma- 
chinery so increased the productivity 
of more intelligent labor that slavery 
was a handicap. It is not too much to 
say, therefore, that while slavery was 
an outmoded economic, social institu- 
tion and was everywhere growing out 
ot favor, it was the steam engine and 
labor saving machines which caused 
its demise as a world condition. 

Before the coming of steam power, 
men worked twelve to fourteen hours 
a day in mines and in factories, and 
children had to begin work at an 
early age for a mere pittance in or- 
der to supply a living for the family. 
The use of labor saving machinery 
has reduced the day, in most places, 
to eight hours or less and the week to 
five and one-half days. This change 
in the length of working days has 
resulted chiefly from the use of me- 
chanical power and of labor saving 
machinery. While organized labor 
helped, the highly organized unions 
and guilds that preceded steam had 
not been able to accomplish much in 
this direction. The back breaking toil 
of building the Pyramids-and other 
ancient structures and the utter pro- 
fligacy of human labor stand in 
marked contrast to the present day 
mode of work. Instead of being 
beasts of burden, men nowadays have 
become machine tenders, the machines 
doing the actual work. 

Prior to the coming of mechanical 
power, the wealthy class comprised 
land owners, money lenders and mer- 
chants. Power and large scale indus- 
try brought forth another group, 


namely, industrialists or manufactur- 
ers, who have been even more influen- 
tial in many respects than all of the 
others combined. 

Among the earliest known works of 
an engineering character are the irri- 
gation dams and canals which wa- 
tered the valleys of the Nile and 
Euphrates, perhaps about 2000 B. C. 
The Pyramids of Cheops in Egypt, 
structures of extraordinary size, were 
originally probably 775 feet square at 
the base and 481 feet high. One con- 
tained over 3,000,000 cubic yards of 
stone. Some of the stones were of 
great size and were dragged from 
quarries several miles away. It is be- 
lieved that ramps or inclined planes 
were built as the pyramid grew, and 
that up these planes slaves dragged 
the blocks with an expenditure of hu- 
man energy which we can hardly 
realize. The same method was prob- 
ably employed in the building of the 
Temple of Jupiter-Sun at Baalbek. 

Jerusalem, Athens and Rome had 
supplies of water brought from the 
distant hills by aqueducts, before the 
beginning of the Christian Era. Ruins 
of some of the arches can be seen in 
the environs of Rome. One of them 
was 39.5 miles long. The Romans 
were also builders of stone roads and 
some of the principles of road con- 
struction which they used are still 
employed. By 200 B. C. the empire 
had a total of 48,500 miles of im- 
proved roads, a large part of which 
was surfaced with stone. 

During the Middle Ages and the 
religious Renaissance the energies of 
the people were devoted to the con- 
struetion of the cathedrals, which to- 
day are the most splendid monuments 
of an unusual architectural develop- 
ment throughout Europe. Architec- 
ture is an art; but engineering 
throughout this period, until about 
the sixteenth century, was very large- 
ly an art also. Many features of the 
construction of the finest cathedrals, 
including foundations, columns, 


arches, buttresses and flying but- 
tresses were as much engineering as 
architecture. 

The term “military engineer” had 
been in use for some time to designate 
the designer and builder of forts and 
of roads and bridges over which 
troops were moved from place to 
place. 

The term “civil engineer” was by 
contrast, used to designate the design- 
er and builder of civil works, or 
those in peaceful pursuits, such as 
permanent highways of trade and 
travel, waterworks, canals, railways 
and bridges. The American Society 
of Civil Engineers was organized in 
1852. A widely quoted definition of 
civil engineering is as follows: “The 
art of directing the great sources of 
power in nature for use and conven- 
ience of man, as the means of produc- 
tion and of traffic in states both ex- 
ternal and internal trade as applied 
in construction of roads, bridges, 
docks, harbors, ete.” 

Art teaches methods of doing 
things and of making things, and is 
a matter of experience rather than 
of scientific rule. An artisan is a 
skilled mechanie or one who is fa- 
miliar with the art; a good carpen- 
ter, machinist or stationary engineer, 
who knows how to carry on the work 
ot his art in accordance with good 
standards, is an artisan. Engineering 
throughout the long period of devel- 
opment from the earliest times down 
to about the eighteenth century was 
an art rather than a science. When 
James Watt saw that by the applica- 
tion of a condenser additional power 
could be obtained from the same 
quantity of fuel and the same boiler 
and engine, he began the develop- 
ment of the science of mechanical en- 
gineering. 

The world today looks to the me- 
chanical engineer for its supply of 
power. Of equal importance is its re- 
liance upon him to design, build and 
operate machinery and appliances to 
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convert raw materials of nature into 
useful products. In the half century 
since mechanical engineering has been 
recognized as a profession, progress 
in its many fields has been greater 
than in all the ages preceding. In 
the development of industrial plants 
the mechanical engineer has revolu- 
tionized our way of doing things and 
raised the standards of living. Wheth- 
er the power is obtained from the 
burning of coal under a boiler, from 
the falling of masses of water or from 
the combustion of gasoline in an en- 
gine, the mechanical engineer is 
charged with the duty of converting 
these sources of energy into forms of 
motion available for doing useful 
work. His occupation is to design 
and construct the necessary machines 
and devices, to supervise their opera- 
tion, and constantly to improve them 
so as to get the maximum advantage 
with the least expenditure of time, 
money and human effort. When pow- 
er has been made available for doing 
useful work, it is the mechanical en- 
gineer who devises labor saving ma- 
chines and apparatus to transform 
raw materials into products for the 
comfort and well being of the human 
race. 


Electrical engineering is the young- 
est of the major engineering profes- 
sions. Following the year 1893, when 
at the Chicago Exposition the possi- 
bilities of transmission of energy by 
alternating currents, and progress al- 
ready made in lighting, transporta- 
tion and communication fields, were 
widely shown, began what has fre- 
quently been called the Electrical 
Era. So far-reaching have been the 
results of the discoveries and inven- 
tions in the realm of electricity that 
the lives and habits of all civilized 
peoples have been markedly influ- 
enced by them. Amazing develop- 
ments have occurred during the past 
few years in communication by tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio. Electric 
lighting of streets, houses, factories 
and buildings of all kinds has great- 
ly improved the living and working 
conditions of our people. 

To mention chemistry in the same 
breath with war starts most people 
thinking of destructive things, poison 
gas, high explosive shells, ete. But we 
depend today in almost every work 
we do on the products of industrial 
chemistry. It gives the physician his 
drugs, the artist his colors, the print- 
er his ink; it provides much of the 
food we eat. 

Chemical engineering is one of the 
younger branches of engineering, be- 
ing first introduced into mining. It is 
now considered one of the most prom- 
ising branches since the chemical en- 
gineer combines in himself the me- 
chanical and electrical technology and 
is an expert in applying these to in- 
dustrial chemistry. 
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NEGROES AS ENGINEERS 

The Negro in engineering follows 
the same pattern as among other peo- 
ple. There are approximately 160,000 
students enrolled in engineering col- 
leges throughout the nation. Possi- 
bly not more than 150 of these stu- 
dents are The reasons for 
this small number are too many to be 
considered here in detail. The Ne- 
groes’ environment has been chiefly 
agricultural rather than industrial, 
and they have not been trained to do 
what is not at hand. 


colored. 


ARCHIE A. ALEXANDER 


A prospective student in engineer- 
ing must have special aptitude in 
mathematics, physics and chemistry. 
The college course offers a prepara- 
tion in the fundamental subjects of 
study and mental discipline in the 
process of analysis. College days are 
limited to four years generally. This 
is but the initiatory or probationary 
period. The student is still immature 
and has had little if any contact with 
engineering experience. 

The young Negro engineer will find 
his way into government service, pri- 
vate industry, teaching or individual 
business. In view of the very small 
number now preparing themselves, 
the employment opportunities are ex- 
cellent. There have been few, if any, 
cases of failure among well trained 
Negro engineers. 

Among the many Negroes who have 
done outstanding work in this field a 
few should be mentioned in this dis- 
cussion. 

Archie A. Alexander, who was born 
at Ottumwa, Iowa, in 1887, is a 
prominent engineer. He attended the 
public schools in Des Moines and 
made a fine record in scholarship and 
athletics at West High School and 
Highland Park College. He entered 
the University of Iowa in 1908 and 
received the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in 1912. In 1925, he was award- 
ed an honorary degree for achieve- 
ment in his profession. When he 
was studying engineering, however, 
the head of the school tried to dis- 


courage him by saying that, although 
he had talent, his color would pre- 
vent him from finding employment. 
For two years thereafter he was 
fortunate enough to get employment 
as a foreman for a bridge construe- 
tion firm, and out of that experience 
became inspired to go into business 
for himself. Since so doing, his 
many jobs of construction work 


have ineluded two million-dollar 
projects. The first was in building 


for his alma mater its heating plant 
and a system of tunnels under the 
Iowa River. This, he says, is the 
one project he is proudest of because 
it enabled him to convince his in- 
structor that his race was not a bar to 
success in the field of engineering. In 
fact, the instructor was among those 
who recommended him for the job 
and took pride in the accomplishment. 

The other million-dollar project was 
in building the sewage disposal plant 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1930, one 
of the finest sewage disposal plants 
of any city in America. The plant 
lies along the bank of Grand River 
and covers a space of fifty-two acres. 
It is capable of handling over 40,- 
000,000 gallons of sewage daily. 

The imposing Fourteenth Street 
viaduct in Des Moines is also one of 
his engineering feats as are numerous 
other viaduets, tunnels, bridges, heat- 
ing and hydraulic plants in Iowa and 
other states. In eleven years he com- 
pleted contracts totaling $4,500,000 
and has become one of the most suc- 
cessful engineers in the state. 

In 1920 he studied abroad at the 
University of London, and toured the 


British Isles, France and Belgium. 
According to the Daily Iowan, “He 
has broadened the scope and possi- 
bilities of the race in new fields of 
human endeavor and has successfully 
demonstrated to the youth of the race, 
that chareeter, scholarship and man- 
ly achievement are efficient eradica- 
tors of race prejudices.” 

Another engineer, Charles Duke, 
was born in Selma, Alabama. His 
futher and family were forced to flee 
Arkansas, because as publisher of a 
weekly paper he wrote an editorial 
condemning lynching. Charles Duke 
entered the grade schools of Pine 
Bluff, where he was graduated. He 
next went to the State Normal Col- 
lege in the same city and at the age 
ot 16, completed the normal course. 
Then he entered the Government 
service in Washington, and while 
there took courses at Howard Univer- 
sity. From there he entered Exeter 
and was graduated in 1901 with hon- 
ors in Greek and mathematics. He 
finally entered Harvard University 
and was graduated in 1904. 

Duke obtained his first position in 
the engineering division of the Miss- 
ouri Pacifie Railroad. In 1905 he 
taught in the publie schools of In- 
dianapolis. In 1908 he went to work 
for the Chicago Northwestern Rail- 
road. In 1910 he entered the employ 
of George Jackson, Inc., in Chicago. 
There he superintended the construc- 
tion of a fourteen foot water supply 
tunnel located ninety feet below the 
bottom of Lake Michigan. Then he 
entered the University of Wisconsin, 
and was graduated in 1913 with the 
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degree of civil engineering. From 
1913 to 1920, he served with the city 
of Chicago as bridge designing engi- 
neer. In 1922 he took up private 
practice and worked on many impor- 
tant projects such as, the Sheridan 
Beach Hotel, and the Ford Motox 
Sales Building. At present Duke 
holds the position of Project Analyst 
with the Federal Government in 
Washington, D. C. 

Of high standing also is Lloyd Au- 
gustus Hall, an industrial chemist of 
Chieago. He was born in 1894 in 


CHARLES S. DUKE 


Elgin, Illinois; he secured his primary 
education in Elgin and Aurora, be- 
ing graduated with honors from the 
Science Course of East High School, 
Aurora, in 1912. Then he entered 
Northwestern University where he 
received the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science and Pharmaceutical Chemist. 
He has also completed special gradu- 
ate study at the University of Chi- 
cago and the University of Illinois. 

Hall has had a large and varied ex- 
perience. He once served the Colum- 
bus Laboratories of Chicago, and was 
senior chemist for the City of Chi- 
cago for two years. During the 
World War he was assistant chief in- 
spector of high explosives and re- 
search chemist on explosives with the 
ordnance department of the United 
States Army. After the war he ac- 
cepted the position of chief chemist 
with the John Morrell Company, at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and later held the 
same position with the Boyer Chemi- 
eal Company of Chicago. For two 
years he was president and general 
manager of the Chemical Products 
Corporation of Chicago. During the 
past fourteen years he has been chief 
chemist and director of Research for 
Griffith Laboratories of Chicago, 
manufacturers of food products for 
packing houses and bakeries. He has 
more than twenty-five United States 
patents granted as patentee or co- 
patentee, and his inventions of eur- 
ing salts have revolutionized the meat 
packing industry. Hall feels that if 
a Negro is capable and prepared, he 
stands an excellent chance for ad- 
vancement in industrial chemistry, 
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but that his greatest handicap is en- 
vironmental. 

Another well known figure in en- 
gineering is Randolph David Rags- 
dale. He was born in Salem, Va. He 


R. D. RAGSDALE 


was graduated from Smith Street 
Grammar School in Newburgh, New 
York, in 1912. For the next four years 
he attended the Newburgh Academy 
from which he was graduated. He at- 
tended the Engineering School of 
Howard University and received his 
degree in Electrical Engineering. 
Shortly after graduation he secured 
employment with the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York. He 
held this position until 1925 when he 
accepted an appointment as Assis- 
tant Electrical Engineer with the 
Board of Transportation. Here he 
supervised a squad of draftsmen and 
engineers in design and installation 
of high and low tension distribution 
equipment for railway yards and 
shops of the Independent Subway 
system. Mr. Ragsdale is now assis- 
tant engineer with the Board of 
Education, New York City. 

Still another of consequence is D. 


DAVID N. CROSTHWAIT 


N. Crosthwait, Jr. He was born in 
Nashville, Tennessee. His preliminary 
education was obtained in Kansas 
City, where he was graduated from 
high school in 1909. In 1913, he ob- 
tained the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Mechanical Engineering 
from Purdue University and in 1920 
the professional degree of Master of 
Engineering from the same institu- 
tion. 

Crosthwait obtained his first posi- 
tion with the C. A. Durham Com- 
pany, heating specialists, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, in 1913 and has been 
continuously employed by this firm 
until the present time. From 1913 to 
1915, he was employed as a drafts- 
man; from 1915 to 1919, as a checker 
and supervisor. In this position he 
was designing and checking heating 
installations and doing service engi- 
neering, or what the doctors call diag- 
nosis. In 1919, he became research 
engineer in charge of a laboratory 
with one assistant and work largely 
experimental. 


In 1925 he was promoted to Diree- 
tor of the Research Department with 
a staff of twelve persons under him 
including graduate engineers, drafts- 
men, chemists, tool and model makers 
and specialists of scientific qualifica- 


_tions. Much of his research has found 


its way into the standard literature 
of Heating and Ventilating. He 
helped to develop the method and ap- 
paratus of the system of heating 
used in the seventy story building of 
Radio City. 

To him have been granted thirty- 
nine patents many of which are in 
commercial use. These patents cover 
such things as heating systems, vacu- 
um pumps, temperature regulating 
devices, steam traps, refrigeration 
methods and processes, central steam- 
heating methods, and various types of 
valves. 

In 1930 Crosthwait was promoted 
by the same firm to the position of 
technical adviser. He is recognized 
widely in his profession. He is a 
member of the Iowa Engineering So- 
ciety, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the 
American Electro-Chemical Society, 
the American Chemical Society, and 
the National Mechanical Associa- 
tion. He is a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Stience. 

Well known also is James Albert 
Parsons, Jr., a metallurgist. He was 
born in Dayton, Ohio. His early edu- 
cation was obtained there. He was 
graduated from high school in that 
city in 1917. That same year he was 
appointed, as a result of a competitive 
examination, as midshipman to the 
United States Academy at Annapolis, 
but he declined in order to enter Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute where was 
graduated with the degree of Elec- 
trical Engineering in 1922 after hav- 
ing been somewhat interrupted by 
enlisting in the army during our par- 
ticipation in the World War. 


Parsons secured his first employ- 
ment with the Durion Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, in 1920. This com- 
pany manufactures equipment for 
chemical engineering plants from 
special alloys designed to with- 
stand the corrosive action of vari- 
ous chemicals encountered in the 
industries. This firm is the largest 
of its kind in the world. From 1922 
to 1928, he was chief chemist and in 
charge of the metallurgical laboratory 
and research. In 1928 he was pro- 
moted to plant metallurgist in charge 
of research and production in metal- 
lurgy. Parsons is the author of sev- 
eral articles on metals and alloys. 
During the past ten years he has been 
actively engaged in developing special 
stainless steels for resisting severe 
corrosion, and as a result has received 
numerous patents assigned to his com- 
pany both on high silicon iron and 
stainless steels. He is active in local 
section affairs of the American So- 
ciety of Metals and has served as 
president of the National Technical 
Association. He won first prize in 
1927 from the Harmon Foundation 
for achievement in science. 


The career of Joseph L. Parker, 
offers a striking study of success and 
accomplishment in the field of civil 
engineering. He was born April 6, 
1898, at Cooksville, Maryland, the 
son of Hattie L. Parker, a school 
teacher, and the late Joseph A. Park- 
er. After finishing the local school he 
was graduated from Maryland Nor- 
mal School, and later from Storer 
College. In 1918, he entered Bates 
College at Lewiston, Me. It was here 
that he studied general science. In 
1920, he began studies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
School of Civil Engineering, gradu- 
ating in 1923, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engi- 
neering. Later, 1931-1933, Parker 
studied at New York University, 
majoring in physics. Parker’s edu- 
cation has been as continuous as his 
achievements in his profession. After 
graduating from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1923, he 
immediately began work on the Hol- 
land Tunnel, as office engineer for the 
construction department. 


After completion of the Holland 
Tunnel in 1927, he became assistant 
chief draftsman for the Tunnel Divi- 
sion, Rapid Transit Tunnels, Board 
of Transportation of the City of N. 
Y. and served there until 1933. From 
1933 to 1935, Parker was with New 
York State T.E.R.A. in charge of 
engineering for Housing and Work 
Projects for State and Federal Tran- 
sients. In 1936 he was Triborough 
Bridge authority. He was engaged in 
the inspection of seawall construc- 
tion in 1936 and has thus continued 
up to the present. Parker is now as- 
sistant to the engineer of construc- 
tion on the Queens Midtown Tunnel. 

He, is a_ professional Engineer, 
licensed by the state. Parker’s six- 
teen years of work in the field of 
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Civil Engineering, cover a wide range 
of experience which makes him out- 
standing in his profession. He is 


recognized among America’s leading 
Engineers. 


J. L. PARKER 


Parker is a man of a few words. 
He believes in doing rather than talk- 
ing. With all of his achievement, he 
is modest, quiet, and unassuming in 
his manner. 

Cornelius Langston Henderson was 
born in Detroit, Michigan, December 
11, 1887, the second son of the Rev. 
James M. Henderson who was at that 
time the pastor of Bethel A.M.E. 
Church in Detroit. He began his edu- 
cation in the publie schools of De- 
troit, but while he was still quite 
young his father became President of 
Morris Brown College, in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and moved his family to that 
city. After pursuing his way through 
the Intermediate and Normal Depart- 
ments of this institution, Henderson 
entered Payne University in Selma, 
Alabama, where he completed his 
academic training, and was graduated 
in 1906. 

From early childhood Henderson 
showed a special aptitude for mathe- 
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maties and mechanics and was per- 
suaded to continue his life’s work 
along such lines. He returned north 
and entered the University of Michi- 
gan as a student in the Engineering 
School, where he successfully com- 
pleted the prescribed course and was 
graduated in 1911 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engi- 
neering. He was the second Negro 
to receive such a degree in the history 
of that institution. 

After graduation Henderson en- 
tered the service of the Canadian 
Bridge Company as a draftsman, thus 
beginning a connection which has 
lasted over a period of more than 28 
years. This company, which is lo- 
eated in Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 
was a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation and its principal 
outlet for both Canadian and foreign 
business. 


After four years in the drafting 
department, Henderson was succes- 
sively promoted, to the position of 
manager of the Stock Department, 
to that of plant engineer during the 
period of the World War when the 
firm was engaged in the manufacture 
of munitions, to that of estimating 
engineer, and finally to that of struc- 
tural steel designer. This position 
he has held for the last 16 years. He 
has thus had a part in the design and 
construction of many of the outstand- 
ing steel structures in that country. 


Among bridges there might be men- 
tioned, the Quebee Bridge and the 
Thousand Island Bridge, both over 
the St. Lawrence River, the Canadian 
Approach to the Ambassador Bridge 
at Detroit, the Vertieal Lift Bridges 
over the Welland Ship Canal, the 
High Level Bridge at Edmonton, the 
Second Narrows Bridge, the Skeena 
River Viaduct, and many other rail- 
way and highway bridges scattered 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. 


Among the notable buildings in the 
construction of which he has figured, 
we find the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Building and the Supreme 
Court Building in Ottawa, the Royal 
Air Force Hangars at Trenton, and 
others which were constructed for the 
Canadian Government. Mine Head 
Frames and Mill Buildings for the 
International Nickel Company at 
Frood, Ontario, the Ontario Refining 
Company at Copper Cliff, the No- 
randa Mines Limited at Rouyn, the 
Aldermae Copper Company, and the 
Faleonbridge Nickel Company. 

Also factory buildings for the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada, the Gen- 
eral Motors Company, the Chrysler 
Corporation, the Dominion Forge and 
Stamping Company, and the Domin- 
ion Iron and Steel Company. 


In 1929 Henderson designed the 
first large all-welded factory building 
to be erected in Canada, which was 
built for the General Electrie Com- 
pany at Peterborough. The success- 
ful completion of this building def- 
initely turned the trend from all 


riveted to welded steel structures in 
that country. 

The steel tubes which were sunk 
in the Detroit River bed to inclose 
the Detroit-Windsor Vehicular Tun- 
nel were constructed under the direc- 
tion of this engineer. 

Since much of the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s foreign export work is handled 
through Canada, Henderson has been 
called on to design bridges and build- 
ings which have been erected in Ja- 
maica, Trinidad, and other countries 
in the British West Indies, in many 
South American countries, and also 
in far away Australia and New 
Zealand. 

In his capacity as designing engi- 
neer for the Detroit Memorial Park 
Association he has developed in De- 
troit one of the finest and_ best 
equipped park plan cemeteries in the 
country. This burial ground is com- 
plete with all facilities such as water 
and sewer systems, roadways, land- 
seaping and service buildings. He 
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D. E. HOWARD 


has also designed many residences, 
apartment buildings, stores and other 
publie buildings for clients in Detroit 
and surrounding cities. 

Henderson is a_ registered civil 
engineer in the State of Michigan. 
He is a member of the Engineering 
Society of Detroit, also of the Michi- 
gan Engineering Society, serving at 
the present time on its membership 
committee. He is a past president of 
the National Technical Association 
and is now acting as a national direc- 
tor for this organization. He is also 
a member of the Citizens Housing 
and Planning Council of Detroit and 
assumes an active part in all matters 
of civic interest pertaining to his pro- 
fession and to his race in his home 
city. 

According to the Bureau of Techni- 
cal Information at Howard Univer- 
sity, there are upwards of 400 col- 
ored engineers in the United States. 
Of this number, about 200 are mem- 
bers of the National Technical Asso- 
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Darnley Howard 


Attorneys 


ciation, an organization of Negro 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians, founded in Chicago in 
1928 by Charles Duke mentioned 
above. DarRNLEY E. Howarp 
Howard University 


D. E. Howard’s 
Patent 


During the current year, Professor 
D. E. Howard, head of the depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering at 
Howard University, received patent 
No. 2,145,116 for his invention of 
“An Optical Apparatus for indicat- 
ing the position of a tool.” 

This invention is intended to fa- 
cilitate the construction of dies, 
punches, cams and other objects of 
irregular contour or design. It also 
adds a new and novel aid to machine 
tool control. 

The device works in the following 
manner. Imagine a vertical milling 
machine with a horizontal table con- 
trolled by hand operated longitudinal 
and cross feed. On this table is placed 
the work to be operated on; also 
placed on this table is a strong source 
of light illuminating a lantern slide 
on which is a circle the exact diameter 
of the milling cutter. 

On the frame of the machine is an 
accurate lens which focuses the image 
of the circle on an easel. Tacked to 
this easel is an accurate scale drawing 
of the outline desired. 

Any movement of the table is in- 
dicated on the screen by a magnified 
movement of the projected circle. 
This magnification is in proportion to 
the relative lengths of the conjugate 
foci. The magnification of the circle, 
the amplification of movement and 
the seale of the drawing are all to 
the same value — say five. 

The operator follows the outline of 
the drawing with the projected out- 
line of the circle. This is done by 
controlling the table horizontal and 
cross feeds simultaneously. 

On completing the cireuit around 
the outline, the work will be finished, 
or it may be gone over again with a 
deeper cut until the desired depth or 
finish is attained. 

Aside from the pantagraph, this is 
the first time a powerful machine tool 
could produce work of this nature 
from a magnified drawing and with- 
out scribing an outline on the work 
and looking at the work itself. 

It has many features; among them 
are: 

1. It is an optical method with but 
three elements; there is no mech- 
anism, no wear, no lost motion, 
no moving parts. 

Its life is indefinite. 

The drawing can be of utmost 
contrast, black on white. 

4. The drawing is not destroyed, can 
be used over and over for dupli- 
eates and finally filed for refer- 
ence. 

It ean be applied to shaper, latte, 
oxyacetylene, cutting torch, ete. 
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Mr. Manuel W. Brown, in submit- 
ting his play, makes some wise obser- 
vations in a communication to the 
Editor. 

Anthony Bowen School, 
Second and M Streets, S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 

Association for the Study of Negro 

History, 

1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

Last year during the week preced- 
ing Negro History Week I had the 
pleasure of meeting and talking with 
you. That conversation and subse- 
quent reading of Tne Necro His- 
ToRY BULLETIN have changed my at- 
titude toward and interest in achieve- 
ments of famous Negroes. I am at- 
tempting to effect a similar favorable 
change in my pupils through the 
BULLETIN, individual reports, talks, 
ete. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of a 
play which I crudely wrote for our 
class presentation before the student 
body. I would greatly appreciate 
your reading it and returning it, at 
your convenience, together with your 
criticisms. 

Having made a research on Radio 
in Edueation during the summer at 
New York University I returned with 
the desire to use the radio in my 
classroom. My wish has since become 
a reality. I know that some of the 
teachers use the radio as an educative 
tool but I wonder how many of them 
use the teacher’s manual and class- 
room guide for Columbia’s American 
School of the Air. In your next edi- 
tion of THe Necro History But- 
LETIN I wish you would call teachers’ 
attention to the splendid programs 
listed in the above mentioned guide. 
Time of all broadecasts—9 :15-9 :45; 
Station WJSV. 

Yours truly, 
MANUEL W. Brown. 
ACT 1- 

ScENE 1 

Place: The Interior of slave quarters 
on Moses Carver’s farm. Dark, 
dingy-looking room, poorly-lighted, 
Diamond Grove, Missouri. 

Time: About nine o’clock at night, 
1864. 

Characters: Slaves, six-weeks’ 
George, and his mother. 

Action 

Tired, weary slaves returning from 
their day’s work enter the cabin, 
light lamp, get sacks and place 
them on the floor. 

ONE Suave: We sho’ worked hard to- 
day; seemed like Marse Carver 
never would let us quit. 

ANOTHER: Yeah, my back is almost 
killing me, and my feet— 


old 
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George Washington Carver, the Wizard of Tuskegee, an Original Play, Written and Directed 


By Manvet W. Brown 


ANOTHER (Sighing): Don’t talk 
about feet. I bet I got more corns 
on my feet than there are growing 
out in the fields. 

Woman: Hesh yo’ mouth. You ought 
to be thankful you ain’t got to go 
to that war they’s fighten’ between 
the North and the South. 

Boy: Yeah, I heard Marse Carver 
say this evening that Abraham Lin- 
coln say he gonna free all the slaves 
if the North wins. 

Woman: Well, that ain’t gonna help 
us dig potatoes tomorrow. What 
we need is sleep. (Turning, she 
notices a woman holding a small 
baby.) How’s the baby this eve- 
ning? 

Morner: He’s fine. I was just wish- 
ing his father could see him, but 
you know the master traded him 
before the baby was born. 

Woman: Yeah, it’s a shame. 
old is he? 

MorHer: Six 
sleepy. 

Stave: Well, let’s lie down and git 
some rest. 

Aut: Yeah, let’s lie down and git 
some rest. (Some one lowers the 
light in the coal-oil lamp.) 

Curtain is drawn to show a passage 
of a few hours. Heavy footsteps 
are heard outside the cabin door 
followed by loud knocks on the 
door and cries of “Open up, wake 
up in there.” 

Stave: Who dat at the do’? 

Some one turns up the light. 
Stave: Wait a minute. I'll open it. 
(Opens door; and in rush night-riders 

with handkerchiefs covering faces, 

hats pulled low over faces. The 
slave who opened the door is rude- 
ly pushed aside.) 

SLAVE (in a terrified voice): Night- 
riders ! 

LEADER (stepping forward): Don’t 
any of you slaves make a sound, 
or I’ll blow you to kingdom come. 
Get up and walk outside. Step live- 
ly there. (When they have left, he 
turns to a rider) Mount them on 
the horses and take them out of the 
state of Missouri into Arkansas and 
then sell them. When you’ve got- 
ten rid of them, meet me at my 
farm. Won’t Carver be surprised 
to find his slaves stolen. 

All leave the cabin. Sound of retreat- 
ing horses’ hoofs are heard, first 
loud, then softer, fading into the 
darkness. Moses Carver’s voice is 
heard, angry but at a distance. 

Carver: What in tarnation is going 
on down in the slaves’ quarters? 
What’s that light doing on at this 
time in the morning? (Opens door 
and enters cabin, excitedly cries) 
They’ve gone. (Calls to his men 
who come running.) The slaves 


How 


weeks. He’s getting 


have gone. Get your horses, and 
let’s go after them. 
CURTAIN. 


ScENE 2 
(Outside of curtain) 

Time: Next morning. 

Place: Somewhere on Carver’s farm. 

Characters: Carver’s men, Carver, 
George. 

Action 

Carver and a man, mounting stage 
from opposite ends, walk toward 
each other, tired and weary, wip- 
ing face with handkerchief, meet 
and speak. 

Carver: Well, did you have any luck? 

Man: No; after we separated I rode 
around until my horse got lame 
and then I came back. I’ve’ only 
been here a short while. What did 
you find? 

Carver: Well, I discovered the hoof- 
prints of many horses and I fol- 
lowed them. They led to the state 
line of Missouri and into Arkansas 
and then they separated. I fol- 
lowed one trail and told Shorty to 
follow the other. I found out that 
the men were  night-riders. I 
couldn’t catch them because, you 
know yourself, they had a head 
start. 

Man: I wonder if Shorty found any- 
thing? 

CarveR: Well, we'll soon know be- 
cause here he comes now. 

(They greet Shorty.) 

Carver: What’s that you’ve got? 

Suorty : It’s a little baby. The night- 
riders were in such a hurry they 
dropped this little fellow on a man’s 
farm in Arkansas. The man found 
him this morning and claimed him. 
He didn’t want to let him go, but I 
traded one of your race horses for 
him. 

CarvER: Well, some day he may be 
worth a lot of race horses. Let’s 
take him in to my wife and let her 
see him. I know she’ll be glad to 
raise him because she’s always 
wanted a boy. 

Exit for all. 


ACT 2 
Scene 1 

Time: About seven o’clock on a Sun- 
day evening, 1896. 

Place: Interior of a Negro country 
meeting-house. Pulpit in front of 
room, benches in rear, huge sign 
reading: “Revival Meeting, Sun- 
day, June 10, 1896, Everybody Wel- 
come,” fastened on the wall. 

Characters: Two women (early arriv- 
als, whose duty is to prepare the 
church for the meeting), preacher, 
Booker T. Washington, George 
Washington Carver, the congrega- 
tion of brothers and sisters, and an 
excited farmer. 


Action 

Two sisters enter and busy themselves 
about the church. 

Sister Harr: Gee, I’m glad no one’s 
here because I’ve heard some gos- 
sip I want to tell you, but you 
must promise you won’t tell any- 
one. 

SisteR Jackson: You know I 
wouldn’t breathe a word of it to 
anyone. What have you heard? 

Sister Hart: Well (long drawn), 
I heard— 

Jackson: Yes, go on. 

Hart: I heard that there will be a 
new teacher here at the college and 
that he will be here tonight. 

Jackson: Well I declare! How did 
you find that out? 

Hart: Well, Booker T. Washington, 
the president of our college, Tus- 
kegee Institute, went to Iowa to 
make a speech. There he met a 
man named George Washington 
Carver, and he asked Carver to 
come back with him to Tuskegee 
and teach agriculture or farming. 

Jackson: Well, I guess we’d bet- 
ter fix the church up better than 
usual. I wonder if he’s good-look- 
ing? 

Hart: Hush, here comes some one, 

(Door opens and an old man enters 
leaning heavily on a cane and car- 
rying an ear trumpet.) 

Jackson (in a low tone): It’s only 
Smith. (Louder) Hello, Brother 
Smith. How do you feel? 

SMITH (trumpet to ear): What say? 

Jackson: I said how do you feel? 

SmitH: Wheel, what wheel? Where 
is it? 

Jackson: No, no, I said how do you 
feel? 

SmitH: You don’t have to shout. I 
can hear you. I feel with my hands, 
like everybody else. 

Members enter noisily and walk to 
seats on benches. Some stand 
around. Preacher enters and strides 
to the pulpit. Stands there and sur- 
veys them. A hush falls over the 
congregation. 

PREACHER: Good evening, brothers 
and sisters. It makes me happy to 
see so many out tonight. Let us 
bow our heads. “O Lord we thank 
Thee for bringing us here safely 
tonight. Amen.” I shall now read. 
“Blessed are the— 

(He reads evenly then in a higher- 
pitched singsong voice, congrega- 
tion visibly and audibly stirred in- 
tersperses with loud “Amens” and 


“That’s right” and “Preach it, 
brother”; then he stops and 
speaks.) 


PREACHER: Sister Thorpe won’t be 
here tonight because she did not 
have shoes and clothes to wear. But 
someday, brothers and sisters, we 
won’t have to worry about these 
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things; some day we’ll have shoes 
and clothes for all of us. (Loud 
cries of “Amen, Someday.’’) 

Someone jumps up and sings “Ah 
got shoes, you got shoes;” congre- 
gation joins in singing. In quick 
succession someone starts and all 
sing the following sptrituals, with 
deep feeling and emotion, accom- 
panied by shouts, keeping time 
with feet and hands: “Everytime I 
feel de Spirit” ; “Go Down, Moses” ; 
“My Lord What a Mornin’ ” ; “No- 
body Knows the Trouble I See’; 
“Steal Away” ; “It’s-a Me, O Lord” ; 
“Lawd, Ah Wants to be a Chris- 
tian”; “Deep River’; “Gonna 
Study War No More”; “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot”; “Sometimes 
I feel like a Motherless Child’ ; 
and “Everytime I feel the Spirit.” 
At the conclusion of the last spir- 
itual Booker T. Washington and 
Carver enter the church and walk, 
amidst greetings, to the pulpit and 
exchange greetings with the minis- 
ter, then turning to the congrega- 
tion) 

Booker T. Brothers 
and sisters, I want you to meet the 
man who will teach agriculture at 
our school. Let me tell you some- 
thing about him. He was born a 
slave and was kidnapped by night 
riders, but his master, Carver, 
traded a race horse for him. Car- 
ver raised him and gave him his 
name. He also called him George 
Washington because he was so hon- 
est. George studied hard and soon 
became a teacher in a white col- 
lege where I met him. Brothers 
and sisters meet George Washing- 
ton Carver. 

(Clapping of hands.) 

Carver: I am glad to be here and I 
hope Dr. Booker T. Washington 
hasn’t made a mistake. I want— 

(He is interrupted by a man who 
runs down the aisle to Booker T. 
Washington, excitedly shouting. 

Man: They’s here again, thicker than 


ever. There’ll be much to do for 
the farms. 
Booker T. WASHINGTON: What’s 


here? What are you talking about? 
Man: That germ, the boll weevil, and 
it’s eating all the cotton. We'll be 


ruined. 

(Everyone except Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Carver leaves.) 

Carver: I have been thinking about 
this problem for a long time, and I 
think the only way the farmers can 
solve it is by raising cotton on one- 
half of their land and peanuts on 
the other half. Then if the boll 
weevil eats the cotton the farmer 
can still sell the peanuts. 

Booker T. Wasuineton: I think 
that’s a good idea. Let’s tell the 
farmers about it. 

CURTAIN. 


ScENE 2 
(Outside of curtain) 

Two farmers meet. 

First: How are things on your farm? 

Sreconp: Well, the boll weevil ate the 
cotton, so I harvested the peanuts, 
but I couldn’t sell them. I fed them 
to the hogs. How did you make 
out? 

First: Same as you. 
comes another farmer. 

First: Hello. What’s that you got 
in that bag? 

TuirD: Peanuts. I been over to the 
warehouse trying to sell them, but 
the man says he doesn’t need any, 
says his warehouse is full of them. 

Seconp: You know this is the third 
time he told us that. I think Car- 
ver is a fake. He told us to do 
this. Come on let’s go over to my 
farm. Exit. 


ScENE 3 
(Outside of curtain) 

Carver (Walking slowly, sadly, Bible 
under arm, conversing with self, 
stops) : I wonder what I can do to 
help those farmers? Well, I guess 
I'll read my Bible; it always helps 
me. (Reads, then thinks, puts 
hands in pocket and takes out some 
peanuts, studies them, then excited- 
ly cries) T’ve got it! I’ve got it! 
Why didn’t I think of it before! 
(Runs off stage.) 


ACT 3 
Time: About midnight. 
Place: Chemistry laboratory of Car- 
ver at Tuskegee Institute. 
Characters: Carver and an assistant. 
Carver is seated on stool before a 
table filled with equipment. Clock 


Look, here 


tolls midnight. Assistant enters, 
stops at the door. 

Assistant: I knew I’d find you here. 
Don’t you know it’s twelve o’clock ? 

Carver: Oh! it’s you, James. Come 
in. Yes, I heard the clock striking, 
but I was so busy I forgot about 
the time. 

Assistant: I enjoyed the assembly 
today when they announced you as 
a doctor. 

Carver: Yes, I remember when they 
called me everything except doctor. 

Assistant: That was before you 
showed the world that circuses and 
ball parks weren’t the only places 
where peanuts could be used. That 
was before you made people pea- 
nut conscious. Just think, from a 
little thing like the peanut you 
have made (picking each article up 
and calling it by name) milk, but- 
ter, coffee, pickles, oatmeal, flour, 
ink, shoe polish, soap, candy, lard, 
paint, peanut butter, and 200 other 
products. Now people are eating 
more peanuts than ever. As if that 
wasn’t enough, you then made over 
a hundred different things from the 
sweet potato. 

Carver: I owe everything to my Bi- 
ble and Booker T. Washington. 
How I wish he had lived longer. 

Assistant: Yes, if only Booker T. 
Washington could see you receive 
some of the honors you have won. 
But, why are you up so late to- 
night ? 

Carver: I am trying to complete a 
treatment that will help those poor 
boys and girls who suffer from in- 
fantile paralysis. 

Assistant: Dr. Carver, I salute you. 
You have become the greatest Ne- 
gro scientist and a credit to any 
race. You are indeed worthy of the 
title they have given you, the Wiz- 
ard of Tuskegee! 

CURTAIN. 


SPIRITUALS 

Deep River (slow) (s) 8 

Everytime I feel the Spirit (fast) 
(1) 12a 

Gwine-a Study war no mo’! (fast) 
(1) 9 

Go down, Moses (slow) (1) 3 

My Lord, what a mornin’! (slow) 


(s) 2b 

Nobody knows the trouble I see (mod- 
erate) (s) 4 

Sometimes I feel like a motherless 
child (slow) (s) 11 

It’s-a me, O Lord (moderate) (1) 6 

Steal Away (slow) (1) 5 

Swing low, Sweet Chariot (moder- 
ate) (1) 10 

I got shoes (Goin’ to shout) (fast) 
(1) 1 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
Excerpts from the following musi- 
cal masterpieces : 

Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Opus 
36, by Tschaikowsky. 

Romeo and Juliet, Overture-Fantasie, 
by Tschaikowsky. 

Symphony in D Minor, by Cesar 
Franck, recorded and played by 
Leopold Stokowski and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 


PROPERTY 
Shot-guns and pistols 
Handkerchiefs, large 
Gunny sacks 
Small doll baby 
Kerosene oil lamp 
Pulpit 
Benches 
Sign for revival 
Records, phonograph 
Peanuts 
Burlap sack 
Laboratory equipment 
Clock 
Apron 
Spectacles (horn-rimmed) 


SOUNDS 
Knocks on door 
Foot sounds 
Horses hoofs 
Clock 
MUSICAL SEQUENCES 

Act 1—At beginning, Tschaikowsky, 
Group 8, pt. 1 

Act 1—At end and beginning of 
scene 2, same as above, pt. 8 

Act 2—At beginning, Franck, Group 
10, pt. 1 

Act 2—Scene 2, at beginning, same 
as seene 2, Act 1 

Act 2—Scene 3, at beginning, Franck, 
Group 10, pt. 6 

Act 3—At beginning Tschaikowsky, 
Romeo and Juliet, pt. 1 

Act 3—At end, same as above, pt. 4 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
In order of appearance 

1. Buzzir, Young Child 

2. Lizz, Older Sister 

3. Mamig, Younger Sister 

4. EvLuen Crart, a fair Negress, 
(a run-away slave) 

5. Motuer Moren, Mother of Buz- 
zie, Lize and Mamie 

6. Crart, Husband to El- 
len (a run-away slave) 

7. Harrier TuBMAN 


ESCAPE 
A One-Act Play, Based upon the Thrilling Escape of William and Ellen Craft 


By .B..d. 


8. YounGa Man 

9. Over-SEER 

10. Ticket AGENT 

11. MAsTER 

12. Patrois 

13. Rev. THEODORE PARKER, a white 


minister 
14. Mr. anp Mrs. ALLEN 
15. Frep 


16. Youne Giri 
17. Mrs. Hiuur1arp, a white friend 
18. CHartes L. Remonp 


FLEMING 


19. Davis 

20. DEAN, a young boy 

21. Stave CATCHERS 

22. AN OFFICER 

A Group oF SLAVES AND A GROUP AT 
A Party 


SCENE I 
Time: 1850. 
Place: Georgia. 
Serrinc: A slave cabin, home of 
Mother Moten. Center a chair with 


a stool before. Right front a nar- 
row bed, a chair piled with scraps 
of cloth near the bed. A barrel 
rear right. Center back, a small 
table with a basin of water, soap, 
cloth, etc. Left front a table with 
a cake, lamp, other odds and ends. 
At rise Lize is seen chasing Buzzie 
to wash his face. Mamie is making 
up the bed. 

BuzzieE: Ouch! Ouch! (screaming as 
Lize grabs his arm). 


. 
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Lize: Buzzie, how’m I ever goin’ to 
get you ready for bed, if you act 
like this? 

Buzzie: But you hurt my ears, Ma. 
Ma. Where’s Ma? 

Lize: Over to Miss Prudence’s. 

Mamie: She’s trying to borry some 
stools and benches for the meet- 
ing tonight. 

Buzzer: I want to stay up for the 
meeting. 

Mamie: You’re too young—you’re too 
young. (Teasing—pointing a fin- 
ger at him.) 

Lize: Off with you, Buzzie. And it 
will be bed for you too, young lady, 
if you don’t get your hair combed. 

(Buzzie sulks off rear right.) 

Mamie: But Ma said I could stay up. 

LizE: Only if you helped us on the 
watch. Now see if you know what 
to do. 

(Mamie sits on stool for Lize to fix 
her hair.) 

Mamie: First we just play. If we see 
any of “our folks” passing we start 
singing. “There’s a Meeting To- 
night.” (Both sing.) 

LizE: But how’ll you know they are 
“our folks”—we’re not invitin’ just 
any slave? 

Mamie: We-l-l. (While she ponders, 
Buzzie interrupts.) 

Buzzir: I ean’t untie my shoe string. 
(Lize unties shoe string, returns to 
Mamie’s hair. Buzzie exits rear 
right.) 

Mamie: Ouch! You hurt that time. 

Lize: No. I didn’t. You’re just stall- 
ing! How’re you goin’ to know it’s 
our folks passing? 

Mamie (brightly): They'll be singing 
or whistling “I’m A-Rollin’.” 

Lizz: That’s right. Now, don’t you 
forget. (Shaking Mamie’s head 
gently for emphasis.) Now what 
will you do if you see white folks 
coming too near? 

(Buzzie runs in again.) 

Buzzie: Can’t I stay up ple-a-se? 

LizE: No, I told you you’re too young. 

Buzzie: Well, I can’t say my prayers 
by myself. 

Lize: All right, sit here until I finish 
Mamie’s hair. You haven’t answered 
me, Mamie. 

Mamte: Oh! If white folks come too 
near we sing “Steal Away.” When 
they go away, we sing “Goin’ to 
Shout all over God’s Heaven.” 

Lize: That’s a smart girl; come Buz- 
zie. (Gives a final pat to Mamie’s 
hair. Exits rear right with Buz- 
zie.) 

Mamie left alone walks over to cake, 
surveys it from both sides, makes 
as if to touch it, steps back to see 
if any one is coming, etc. Just as 
she makes up her mind to pinch off 
a piece Lize reenters. 

Lize: Shame on you, Mamie. You 
know that cake is for the company. 
You had just better put it in the 
cupboard. (Mamie takes cake off 
left front. Lize straightens room. 
Mamie returns excitedly.) 

Mamie: Here comes a strange man 
in our gate. A white man! 
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Lize: A white man! My goodness! 
Ask him what he wants. But don’t 
let him come in. (Mamie exits left 
front, and reenters with Ellen dis- 
guised as man.) 

Mamie: I had to bring him in. He 
says he’s a friend of ours, that Un- 
cle William Craft sent him. (Buz- 
zie runs in and holds to Lize’s 
dress.) 

LizeE (cautiously): Where’s Uncle 
Willie? 

ELLEN: Don’t you children know me? 
(Takes off hat, dark glasses and 
muffler.) 

Lize (happily): Oh! Ant Ellen! 

Buzzie: Taint no stranger a-tall. It’s 
just Ant Ellen. 

ELLEN: Here, Mamie, divide this can- 
dy with Buzzie. (Ellen gives Ma- 
mie a bag of candy, then crosses to 
chair right front. Picks up scraps 
from it and looks for place to put 
them. Mamie and Buzzie go left 
front. Lize begins to fix her hair.) 

LizE (talking with mouthful of hair- 

“pins to Ellen): Just dump those 
seraps on the barrel. Mama’s try- 
ing to piece a quilt. 

ELLEN: What’s that? 

Lizz: Just dump those scraps. (A 
scream interrupts her. Mamie has 
given Buzzie a small bit of candy, 
stuffed a huge piece in her mouth 
and is busily trying to cram the rest 
into her apron pocket.) 


Buzzie (screaming): Mamie’s taking 


all the candy. (He crosses to Ellen 
who cuddles him at her knee.) 

LizE: Why you greedy. (She makes 
a menacing dash toward Mamie 
who runs rear right into arms of 
Mother.) 

ELten: Thank goodness! 
here. 

Mornuer: What’s going on here? 
Howdy, Ellen. Buzzie, why ain’t 
you in bed? 

Lize: Ma, speak to Mamie. (Mamie 
wilts and hands over candy.) 

Mortuer: I’m ashamed of you. Go 
put on a clean apron. The folks 
will be coming soon. (Children exit 
rear right.) Why Ellen, what’s the 
meaning of those clothes? 

ELLEN: That’s what I’ve come to tell 
you. William and I are running 
away. William says that with my 
hair cut and with these clothes, I’ll 
look like an elegant young planter, 

_ traveling with his servant. 

Moruer: Running away! Oh, Ellen, 
it’s so dangerous! And you two 
just married last month! 

ELLEN: But master is forced to have 
a sale on Monday. He promised 
not to sell us apart, but we can 
never tell. Some one may offer a 
big price for William. He is so 
strong and clever. (There is a 
knock at the door. Mother answers 
it. Greets William. Lize and Ma- 
mie reenter with boxes and stools. 
Greet William.) 

Moruer: Now, Lize, don’t forget ; you 
and Mamie keep a close watch. 
You know what to do. 

Mamie: We sing “Steal Away” in 


You’re 


ease of danger. When all is clear 
we sing “Goin’ to Shout all over 
God’s Heaven.” (Mamie and Lize 
exit rear left.) 

Moruer: Ellen has just told me of 
your plans. How can she stand 
such a long journey? Georgia to 
Boston? Suppose she is questioned 
at close range as if she were a 
man? 

WituiaM: That will be easy. Show 
her, Ellen. (Ellen wraps muffler 
about face; holds jaw as if suffer- 
ing from tooth-ache.) 

ELLEN : It will keep people from see- 
ing that I have no beard. 

Moruer: That sounds all right for 
traveling from place to place, but 
what about stopping for food and 
shelter? 

Wituiam: That is why we are here. 
Isn’t Harriet Tubman due here to- 
night? She knows of well-to-do 
free Negroes in Charleston, Rich- 
mond and— 

MorHer: But William, a “Young 
White Master” could not , safely 
stop with them. Many Negroes are 
very fair. He would be taken for 
one of them. You will have to stop 
with white people or at hotels. 
How can Ellen register when she 
can’t read or write? 

WituiaM: I’ve thought of that too. 

She will put her right arm in a sling, 
limp a little with a cane in her left 
hand, act as if she were injured on 
the way, and show that she must 
depend upon me, her servant, for 
everything she wants. The clerk 
will sign the hotel books for her 
and will let me stand by to help 
“my master.” (Ellen and William 
go through each gesture as he 
talks.) Tomorrow is a holiday. If 
we leave tonight we can have 48 
hours to travel before our escape 
is discovered. But I must talk to 
Harriet Tubman to find out who 
our friends are along the way. 

Moruer: She'll be here soon. I hear 
some folks coming now. 

(People begin to come in. Greetings 
are exchanged. William whispers 
to Ellen. She goes off rear right. 
Harriet Tubman raps on table to 
open meeting.) 

Harriet TuBMAN: You all know why 
I am here. What we do, we must 
do quickly. Even now, the blood- 
hounds are on my tracks. But I 
think I’ve fooled them with these 
old boots, which I found in a de- 
serted barn. Let us open the meet- 
ing. “When Israel was in Egypt’s 
Land.” 

zROoUP: Let my people go! 

Harriet TUBMAN: Oppressed so hard 
they could not stand. 

Group: Let my people go! 

Harriet TurMAN: Go down, Moses, 
way down in Egypt’s Land. 

irouP: Go! Tell Ole Pharaoh, to let 
my people go. 

Harriet TuBMAN: Are there any to 
seek the promised land? Only the 
brave need go. There is no turning 
back. The way is hard, danger 
jumps from every bush and tree. 
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But freedom is worth any price. 

Wituiam Crart: I’m bound for the 
promised land. 

Harriet TuBMAN: Carry on the rest 
of you, while I examine this broth- 
er. 

(They cross to right front. Others 
continue singing, softly. Harriet 
and William talk in whispers. Just 
as Harriet is nodding approval, the 
children are heard singing “Steal 
Away.” Harriet hides under bar- 
rel, someone sits on it. Group sings 
“Steal Away.” White overseer 
stalks in rear left.) 

OvERSEER: Hey you! cut that noise. 
There’s talk of a strange man 
around these parts, helping slaves 
to escape. Have you seen him? 

Group: A strange man! No sir-r. 

OVERSEER: Move over while I take a 
look around. (Searches.) I say 
break it up early. I don’t like the 
idea of so many prayer meetings. 
(Exit rear right. Slaves continue 
in place humming softly until they 
hear children singing “Goin’ to 
Shout All Over God’s Heaven.’’) 

MortHer: Come on out folks. You’re 
all safe now. (Harriet, Ellen and 
William gather their things for es- 
cape. Young man sticks head in 
rear right.) 

Youna Man: Uncle William, the 
horse and buggy are ready. You 
all better get going. (Ellen and 
William start rear right.) 

Harriet TusMAN: I’ll go as far as 
the swamp with you two. (Turns 
to other slaves) God bless you! 
(Eeeunt.) 

OTHER Staves: God speed you! 

CURTAIN. 


SCENE II 

In a railroad station in Baltimore, 
several days later. 

AT RISE: Discovered a group of slaves 
sitting on floor; several people at 
ticket bow. 

Ticket AGENT (to slave owner): Are 
those your slaves? 

Owner: Yes; taking them to Ken- 
tucky. 

TickeT AGENT: Have you the bill of 
sale? (Owner hands it over.) 
Twelve in all. O. K. Here you are. 
(Hands him ticket.) 

(During this transaction William and 
Ellen are seen entering rear left. 
Ellen leaning on William. Wil- 
liam setties Ellen on a bench. Goes 
to ticket window.) 

WiuuiaM: I want two tickets—for ny 
master and myself. 

Ticket AGENT: Your master may 
have a ticket, but you can’t, unless 
you have entered your bonds. 

WituiamM: Bonds! What do you 
mean? 

Ticket AGENT: It is the rule of this 
office to require bonds of all Ne- 
groes applying for tickets to go 
North. None but gentlemen of well- 
known responsibility will be taken. 

Wurm: I didn’t know about that. 
I am traveling with my “young 
master” (pointing to Ellen) to take 
care of him. He is very ill. I fear 
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he will not live until he reaches 
Philadelphia for treatment. He is 
seriously ill. He will die if he has 
to wait here. 

TicKET AGENT: (Yells across sta- 
tion) Young man! You with the 
dark glasses. (Ellen looks up). Is 
this your servant? (Ellen nods 
haughtily.) 

TickeT AGENT: All right. T’ll break 
the rule, and sell you the tickets so 
that you may rush on with your 
master before it is too late. (Gives 
him tickets.) 

Witi1amM: When does our train leave? 

Ticket AGENT: In 30 minutes. (Wil- 
liam returns to Ellen.) 

Master: Hey you folks! Don’t sit 
there looking so glum. Give us 
some music. 

One Stave: But master, we don’t 
feel like singing. 

MAsTEeR: Slaves aren’t supposed to 
have feelings. I feel like being 
amused. It’s too dead waiting 
around for trains. Up and at it, 
vou dullards. 

(Here follows a song and dance num- 
ber, which is interrupted by two 
patrols dash in with guns 
pointed. Ellen on bench. William 
off right picking up their bundles.) 

Parrots: We are looking for two 
run-away slaves. How about these? 
(Pointing to group.) 

Master: (Showing bill of sale) These 
are all mine. 

Parrot: O. K. (Rush over to Wil- 
liam.) Not so fast you. Who are 
you? (Holding him at point of gun.) 

Wiiu1AmM: My master ean speak for 
himself, but he is in such a econdi- 
tion that he should not be worried. 
We are on our way to find a better 
place for his health. (Points to 
Ellen who is attempting to rise.) 

Patrot: Is this your man? (Ellen 
nods.) Ah! well and good. Try to 
avoid the hot sun. I did not under- 
stand, pardon me for interrupting. 

(William has rushed to Ellen. Sup- 
porting her, they go off.) 

CURTAIN. 
SCENE ITI 

Time: Five months later. 

Place: Boston. 

SETTING: Living room of Wm. and 
Ellen Craft, where they are receiv- 
ing friends after their re-marriage 
according to Boston laws. Ellen is 
at table serving refreshments. 

Mrs. ALLEN (to Ellen): How does 
it feel to be a newlywed again? 

ELLEN: Oh, we are very happy. Now 
we are really man and wife. Our 
master allowed us to marry, but 
we still belonged to him. Now we 
belong to each other. And we have 
so many good friends here, both 
white and colored. (The Rev. Mr. 
Parker comes up.) Won’t you have 
some more cookies, Mr. Parker? 

Rev. Mr. Parker: No, daughter, I’ve 
just come to bid you good-night 
and give you my blessing. You 
know we are leaving for England 
tonight. 

Wituiam: We are grateful to you, 
Mr. Parker, for giving us a real 
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marriage. (Parker exits — rear 
right.) 

Mrs. ALLEN: Tell me, Ellen, how 
long has it been since you left 
Georgia? 

ELLEN: Only five months, but it seems 
like five years—so much has hap- 
pened. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Have you quite recov- 
ered? (Ellen nods. Fred ap- 
proaches her.) 

Frep: Are you really Ellen Craft? 

ELLEN: Yes, my boy. Why do you 
ask? 

Frep: My daddy said 
dressed like a man. 
Evuen: ‘Oh! That was only during 

our escape. 

Girt: Please tell us about it. Moth- 
er says it was very exciting. 

WitiiamM: And dangerous, too. You 
see there were slave catchers all 
along the way, so we had to keep 
out of sight. During the day, we 
hid in the woods and eaves. We 
traveled at night. Ellen caught 
cold when we had to tramp through 
a marsh one night. 

Frep: Through the 
Craft? 

Wituiam: Yes. One night we were 
on our way to New York. Slave 
catchers had come into Philadel- 
phia the week before, and we had 
to leave without any preparation. 
The road was dark, and everything 
quite still, when suddenly we heard 
the baying of blood-hounds. My 
heart stood still. We did not know 
what to do. Not a friend within 50 
miles. We ran for the swamp and 
plunged into the cold, muddy wa- 
ter. The dogs could not follow our 
tracks so easily there. All night we 
pushed our way on to New York. 
I had to earry Ellen on my back 
part of the time. She was exhaust- 
ed from strain and exposure. The 
weather is so much colder up here 
than in Georgia. Our clothes felt 
like tissue paper—and we had very 
little food. At last, just about 
dawn, we crossed the state line into 
New York. 

Frep: Whee! That’s free soil, isn’t 
it, Mr. Craft? 

Wituiam: Yes, but we were anxious 
to get on to Boston; and here we 
are. But that’s enough of tales; 
let’s have some music. 

(Clapping, singing, dancing. In midst 
of this Mrs. Hilliard enters very 
much agitated; crosses to Ellen.) 

Mrs. Hruuiarp: May I speak to you 
privately, my dear? 

Eten: Of course. (They go to 
right front. Mrs. Hilliard shows 
Ellen a paper as she talks. Ellen 
sinks to couch, overcome. William 
and others rush over to her.) 

Wini1am: What is it? What is 
wrong? 

Mrs. Hituiarp: I’ve just received this 
message. A new law has_ been 
passed. Read this. (Hands paper 
to Allen.) 

ALLEN (reading aloud): “All slaves 
running away must be arrested and 
sent back to the slave plantations, 
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and any one aiding them to escape 
or harboring one shall be impris- 
oned for six months and pay a fine 
to the amount of one thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Mrs. Hituiarp: My husband says the 
slave catchers have already ap- 
peared with a warrant to arrest 
William and Ellen. 

ReMOND: When did all this happen? 

Mrs. Hinuiarp: Dr. Bowditch says it 
has been several weeks. We thought 
we could keep the matter secret. 
But now, something must be done. 
RemonpD: But what? 

WituiaM: I will barricade myself in 
the shop. Ill never be taken back 
alive. 

Mrs. ALLEN: Ellen ean stay with us. 
We can hide her. 

RemonpD: But the people of Boston 
will never stand for this. There 
isn’t an officer in the city who 
would arrest the Crafts. 

ALLEN: We'll drive the slave catchers 
out of the city. 

Au: Yes, yes. We'll drive them out 
of the city. 

Davis: That might be all right for 
the present, but there is always the 
fear of being caught. I think we 
should help them to get out of the 
country. We can’t beat a federal 
law by breaking it. 

Witu1amM: Well, I guess that would 
be best. But where to go! Where 
to go now? 

Davis: Well, there’s always Canada. 

Frep: What about the boat leaving 
for England tonight? 

Remonpb: That’s right. We have an 
hour before it leaves. 

Wiu1amM: But I have saved only 
$25.00. 

ALLEN: Well, here’s 
(handing him bills). 
come to what I have. 

(Others in group pool their money. 
They are able to collect only $75.00. 
Davis counts it aloud.) 

Davis: $75.00 in all. 
least a hundred more. We can’t 
make it tonight. Well, the next 
sailing is a week from tonight. We 
should be able to raise enough for 
passage by then. And to make up 
an outfit, too. 

DEAN (running in breathless): Myr. 
Craft, Mr. Craft. Mother says the 
slave catchers are on their way 
here. You must fly. Fly tonight. 

Ati: Tonight!! (At this point the 
Rev. Mr. Parker reenters rear right. 
Ellen has rushed out and returned 
with an armful of clothes, pulls off 
table cloth and ties up clothes.) 

Rev. Mr. Parker: I’ve just heard the 
awful news. We will barricade the 
house. We can hold off the hunters 
for at least an hour. That will give 
William and Ellen time to board 
the ship for England. 

For England! 

PARKER (handing two tickets and a 
note to William): Give these to the 
steward. Tell him Mrs. Parker and 
I have decided to postpone our trip 
until next sailing. 

Evien: Oh! Mr. Parker, Mr. Parker; 
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this is truly a miracle! God bless 
you, sir! We can never thank you 
enough! 

(Others in group are packing.) 

PARKER (turning to Dean): Run out 
of the back way and hitch up the 
hay-wagon. Hide Ellen and Wil- 
liam under the hay. Drive to the 
docks as fast as you ean. If any 
one stops you, tell them you are 
going after a load of melons for 
me. (Turning to Ellen and Wil- 
liam.) Now, my children, God 
speed you on your way! (They 
rush out rear left. Others sit down 
dejectedly. A fierce knocking at 
the door. Allen goes to door.) 


ALLEN: It’s the slave hunters. Shall 
we let them in? 
ParKER: By all means! We must 


keep them here until William and 
Ellen can reach the boat. 

SLAVE CATCHERS (rushing in): Come 
on out! Come on out! 

Davis: Pardon me, but what do you 
want? Officer, have these men a 
right to force their way in here? 

OFFICER: Yes, it’s legal. They have a 
warrant. (He speaks apologetical- 
ly, saunters off and nibbles a cake.) 

Stave CatcHers: Where are those 
Craft people? 

Davis: Craft people? We have peo- 
ple here of many crafts—a carpen- 
ter, a mason, a blacksmith, a... 

SLAVE CATCHER (breaking in): None 
of your smartness, fellow. We have 
a warrant for the arrest of two 
slaves. 

ALLEN: Slaves! We are all free peo- 
ple here. 

Suave CatTcHER: Well, they were 
here. Where are they now? 

Davis: But how would we know these 
people? What are they like? 

Siave CatcHer: The woman is fair 
—the man, tall, dark and strong. 

Mrs. Where they 
from? 

SLAVE CaTcHER: Macon, Georgia. 

ALLEN: How long has it been since 
they left? 

Stave Catcuer: About five months 
ago. Say, I’ve had enough of this 
cross examination . come on, 
let’s search the place (nodding to 
companion). 

(Parker looks frequently at his watch. 
Just as slave catchers are looking 
under tables, people hear 
Young Dean singing “Goin’ to 
Shout All Over God’s Heaven)... 

ALL: (EHachange meaningful glances, 
pretend to look for escaped slaves.) 

OnE: They are not in the cupboard. 

ANOTHER: Nor under the table. 

ANOTHER: I don’t see them in the 
sugar-bowl. (All laugh.) 

DEAN (entering rear left) : Your load 
of melons is delivered, sir— 

AuL: Delivered! (Turning backs on 
slave catchers.) 

(All sing and clapping “Goin’ to 
Shout All Over God’s Heaven’.) 

(Officer in charge takes warrant 
from slave catchers and tears it up. 
Slave catchers walk out in disgust. 
Singing continues as curtain falls.) 

CURTAIN. 


etc., 
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Culture Separation and the Negro Future 


HERE are several standpoints 
from which one might study 
cultural relationships between 
American Negro and white persons. 
The materials of this article are 
grouped under four heads: (1) num- 
ber and distribution of Negroes—with 
data comparing Negro and white edu- 
cational opportunity in certain areas; 
(2) eultural separation and cultural 
amalgamation; (3) environmental 
stimulation in developing intellect and 
culture; and (4) summary statements. 
Number and distribution of Ne- 
groes.—In 1930 there were 11,891,143 
Negroes in the United States, of 
whom 78.7 percent were in the South 
Atlantic, East South Central and 
West South Central divisions. Of the 
remainder, 1,983,349 or 78.4 percent 
were in the Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central divisions. Of those 
living in the three southern divisions 
6,527,320 or 69.7 percent lived in 
rural areas, with 4,590,786 designated 
as rural-farm in contrast with rural 
non-farm population. By contrast, 
90.1 percent of those living in the 
Middle Atlantic and East North Cen- 
tral divisions lived in urban areas, 
and 1.5 pereent on farms.’ Thus over 
three-fourths (78.7%) of the coun- 
try’s Negroes live in the South, over 
half of them (54.9%) in the rural 
South, and over one-third (38.6%) on 
farms in the South. 

The foregoing data concern region- 
al distribution irrespesctive of age. 
Since birth rates are generally higher 
in rural than in urban areas, and 
since children migrate less than 
adults, Negro children are concen- 
trated in the rural South more than 
is the total Negro population. More- 
over it is generally known that the 
educational opportunity available to 
Negroes in the South is quite limited. 
Data bearing on concentration of Ne- 
gro children 5-14 years old in the 
South, as well as on relative educa- 
tional opportunity of Negro and 
white children in that area, appear 
in Table I. 

Wide variation appears among 
southern states regarding percentages 
of America’s Negro children 5-14 
years old, as well as regarding differ- 
ences between educational provision 
made for Negro and White children. 
Georgia and Mississippi each have 
roughly one-tenth of the country’s 
Negro children, and each state spends 
about one-fifth as much per child for 
educating Negro as for white chil- 
dren. North Carolina has roughly 
another tenth of America’s Negro 
children, but spends nearly half as 
much per Negro as per White child. 
Of the states for which data appear, 
no other state having as many as 
three percent of the nation’s Negro 


1Abstract of Fifteenth Census of the United 
States, table 34, p. 89. 
2Adapted from Ibid., table 39, pp. 94-96. 


TABLE I 
Percentage of American Negro Children 5-14 Years Old Living in Particular 
Southern States, Together with the Relative Negro and White Educa- 
tional Opportunity as Measured by Value of School Property, 
per Pupil Enrolled, Cost (current expense) per Pupil in 
Average Daily Attendance and Percent that High 
School Enrollment is of Total Enrollment. 


Value of Prop- 


Cost per Pupil in 


Ave. Daily Atten- Percent that High 


State Children rolled, by color expense) rollment 
5-14 yrs. old —« (1935-36) 8 (1935-36) T (1935-36) U 
(1930) R Negro White Negro White Negro White 
Ms 5 8.7 20 111 10.90 37.64 4.98 15.65 
Ark 4.1 23 103 10.77 28.86 4.67 16.06 
Del 0.2 12.80 27.12 
Fla 3.3 48 248 22.83 64.82 ce 20.99 
as. 2o 10.1 23 103 8.75 42.53 5.21 19.02 
Ky. 1.6 12.54 13.49 
La... 6.8 6.02 23.17 
Md. 2.1 151 273 59.52 78.23 10.74 21.85 
Miss. 9.3 10 147 9.30 44.65 2.26 18.77 
Mo. - 1.3 nas — 69.96 59.78 14.26 21.16 
N. C. 9.5 46 158 16.77 36.25 10.88 22.06 
Okla. 1.5 ome 50.32 42.78 12.70 19.88 
8. C 8.7 23 145 10.63 48.00 5.18 22.46 
Tex 7.1 62 es 13.21 23.13 
6.3 43 10.04 20.60 
W.Va: 0.9 14.02 17.31 


98, p. 183 and Table 107, pp. 191-207. 


S =U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1938, No. 13, ‘“Sta- 
tistics of the Education of Negroes, 1933-34 and 1935-36,” fig. 7, p. 15 


T = Ibid. 
U = Ibid., fig. 5, p. 7. 


children, provides as much per Negro 
child in proportion to the provision 
per White child, as does North Caro- 
lina. The seventeen states noted ac- 
count for 85.3 pereent of the coun- 
try’s Negro children ages 5-14 years, 
as compared with 79.5 percent of the 
total Negro population.* Other com- 
parisons can be made from the table, 
regarding school property or regard- 
ing the percentage of the children 
who reach high school. 

Cultural separation and cultural 
amalgamation.—F rom foregoing 
ments on number and distribution of 
Negroes, and on current educational 
opportunity, one may consider pos- 
sible goals in race relations. In 1933 
Woofter stated:* “Aside from amal- 
gamation or geographical separation, 
there is no such thing as a permanent 
solution of this problem of race rela- 
tions. . . . Prejudice is a reality,” he 
adds, as is the “determination of Ne- 
groes to secure equality of status... . 
In the very nature of the case,” he 
comments “the problem is dynamic, 
constantly calling for new thought, 
new methods, new adjustments,” and 


Adapted from IJbid., table 107, pp. 191- 
0 


47, J. Woofter, Race and Ethnic. Groups in 
American Life. New: York:. McGraw-Hill 


Book Co. (1933), p. 203. 
5Ibid., p. 199. 


“as long as the two races live together 
this will be true.” 


Geographical separation thus sug- 
gested goes farther than any social or 
cultural separation ever appearing in 
America. It involves the colonization 
or resettlement “somewhere” of our 
twelve million Negroes, or of a pro- 
portionate number of White persons 
if resettlement exchange among re- 
gions is contemplated, such as that 
currently referred to between Russia 
and Germany. Geographical separa- 
tion thus seems impracticable. 


There are both Negro and white 
students of race relations who advo- 
eate cultural and social separation, 
and who find for Negroes a protective 
value in the color line, enabling them 
to develop institutions and personnel 
to serve their race—somewhat as pro- 
tective tariffs foster certain indus- 
tries behind the protective wall. On 
this point Woofter states :° 


“At the time of emancipation there 
were about 700,000 Negro church 
members, most of whom belonged to 
White denominations. At present 
there are about 40,000 Negro churches 
and nearly 5,000,000 church members. 
Less than one percent of these are 
members of White churches. In 1854 
one Negro physician was a member 
of a medical association. Today 5,000 


Negro physicians are gradually tak- 
ing over the practice of medicine 
among their own people. ... The 
total number of Negroes in the pro- 
fessions is now close to 100,000. 
There are 70,000 Negro business en- 
terprises of various kinds, most of 
them catering to Negro trade. In 
1927 there were 28 Negro insurance 
companies, with assets of $11,000,- 
000; insurance in force, $243,000,000. 
In 1926, 33 Negro banks in 14 states 
had assets of over $15,000,000 and 
deposits of $12,000,000. There are 
now about 400 Negro newspapers, 30 
magazines, 80 school journals, and 
various specialized publications.” 

In considering opportunities for 
the educated Negro remaining in the 
South, Parham’ has also noted certain 
color-line protections afforded Ne- 
groes. She refers especially to posi- 
tions available to southern Negroes in 
colored schools, colleges and similar 
institutions, having no counterpart in 
most parts of the North. 

Various suggestions at times ap- 
pear, assuming that complete separa- 
tion of institutions is the goal in 
American Negro-White relationships. 
Further building up of Negro busi- 
ness enterprises has been urged, based 
on collective capital or possibly on 
White philanthropy, to provide for 
more Negro employees. Techniques 
of inducing White philanthropy to set 
up colored enterprises to compete 
with its own source of business profit, 
however, are often not disclosed. Or- 
ganization of Negro consumer power 
has been advocated to compel White 
enterprises to employ Negroes—urg- 
ing Negroes not to buy where they 
cannot work. 

While a color line may have helped 
raise the level of Negro living, confi- 
dence and self-respect in the past, it 
does not follow that as a method 
separation can indefinitely continue to 
do so. Limitations of the method are 
most apparent at the more intellectual 
levels. The wants of people living at 
the low cultural level of most Negroes 
in the rural South relate mainly to 
immedate physical satisfactions, and 
the individual comes in contact with 
no wide swath of civilization in satis- 
fying them. The same of course ap- 
plied to peasantry anywhere, as it ap- 
plies to many factory and mill work- 
ers. The labor, however, for which 
such people are eligible, is on the 
lower manual and _personal-service 
levels. To hold a substantial propor- 
tion of the population at this level of 
production and hence of consump- 
tion, when technology increasingly 
renders manual tasks obsolete, is to 
deny the group a means of making a 
living in an increasingly complex so- 
cial order. Hence it is to condemn 

‘Bettie Esther Parham, the Con- 
servative Negro Intellectual of 


Feels About Race Segregation,” 
Forces, 14 (Dec., 1935) 268-72. 
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them permanently to the relief rolls, 
or to the jails and other institutions 
for delinquents. To avoid this situa- 
tion more education is essential, so 
the individual can participate in eivi- 
lization at a higher level—a level in 
harmony with the patterns of tech- 
nology, science and human relation- 
ships which are becoming character- 
istic of the civilization concerned. 
This wider participation means that 
the individual draws on a wider range 
of resources and comes in contact with 
more types of people. Especially im- 
portant is this point for professional 
or similarly high and _ specialized 
groups. 

Limitation of stimulating contacts 
for professional or specialized groups 
is of course not confined to Negroes— 
it applies to any specialized group, 
irrespective of racial or similar mi- 
nority status. It has been noted 
among the few professional persons 
in outlying or sparsely settled areas, 
where under prevailing economic con- 
ditions there is not a large enough 
total population to support a large 
professional group. It also appears 
among immigrant intellectuals, who 
because of foreign rearing are not 
quite at home among American intel- 
lectuals, and who find untutored per- 
sons as the only available representa- 
tives of their own national cultures. 
The most highly specialized persons 
would be in this situation in any eul- 
ture—unable to find many stimulat- 
ing contacts in the field of specialty. 
From the standpoint of Negro intel- 
lectuals under a pattern of cultural 
separation the limitations are in- 
creased, because the number of highly 
trained persons available for contacts 
will be reduced in percentage corre- 
sponding roughly to the percentage 
which this group is of the total popu- 
lation. 

If, under cultural separation, the 
Negro is excluded from the forms of 
cultural life reflected by museums, 
symphony orchestras, theaters, well- 
stocked libraries, lecture series, etc., 
he is in the same situation from the 
standpoint of cultural growth as per- 
sons living in areas too sparsely pop- 
ulated or otherwise without such 
agencies and institutions. Radios, 
books at cheap prices, cheap modes 
of travel, ete., alleviate the handicap, 
but do not overcome it. Indians on 
reservations illustrate the point, being 
shut off in varying degrees from con- 
tact with the main stream of Ameri- 
can civilization. In his study of dif- 
ferences in mentality among primi- 
tive races, Porteus emphasizes the im- 
portance for mental development of 
attending school. “The person who 
has gone to school,” he states, “is 
used to being confronted with mental 
problems and attacks them with much 
less uncertainty and hesitation.’”” The 
range of school and other experience 
available to American racial minori- 
ties is clearly important, in the extent 

7S. D. Porteus, Primitive Intelligence and 


Environment. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., (1937) pp. 215-16. 4 
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to which they will be able to solve 
problems, make adjustments and con- 
tribute to the development of Ameri- 
ean civilization. 

To some extent the same handicap 
of limited range of contacts may be 
reflected in modern countries having 
a small population. To maintain a 
high level of intellectual interest per- 
sons in such countries must learn a 
second and perhaps a third language 
—for contact through literature and 
travel with a wider intellectual hori- 
zon than the small home land pro- 
duces. Bilingualism has its cultural 
disadvantages. After a review of 
experimental studies of bilingualism 
in certain European countries, and an 
analysis of data regarding educa- 
tional achievement and regarding a 
psychological examination in a study 
of his own on bilingual children in 
Belgium, Toussaint* reports that bi- 
lingual children are inferior to mono- 
,lingual children on both tests, with 

“the greater difference being on educa- 
tional achievement. He concludes that 
bilingualism is bad for children. In 
regard to particular small countries, 
much will of course depend on the 
extent to which the country is located 
or. the highways of trade and cultural 
exchange between large countries. It 
seems unlikely that American Ne- 
groes could anticipate any particular- 
ly favorable geographical location in 
this respect, if cultural separation 
were attempted. 

Thus population size, geographical 
location, economic status of the 
group, as well as cultural tradition 
may affect the cultural status attained 
by a group, but the fact that popula- 
tion size, or its equivalent in cultural 
segregation, is not the only factor in- 
volved, is not to say this is unimpor- 
tant. 

Psychological studies on environ- 
mental stimulation in developing in- 
tellect and culture—A more system- 
atie approach to the importance of 
environmental stimulation for intel- 
lectual and cultural development, can 
be made through psychological 
studies. In their study of Blue-Ridge- 
Mountain children, Sherman and 
Henry® found all mountain children 
decidedly below national levels of in- 
telligence for corresponding ages, and 
found that differences between moun- 
tain and normal children increased 
with increase in age of groups tested. 
As the mountain children got older a 
close correlation appeared between 
mental test performance and cultural 
level of the community. The authors 
state: 

“Considering personality from the 
standpoint of intelligence it may be 
assumed that the average child in the 
mountains develops an_ intelligence 
sufficient for an adequate adjustment 
to the demands of his environment. 

This does not mean... that the 


8N. Toussaint, Bilingiusme et Education. 
Brussels: Lamertin (1935) 300 pp. 35 fr. 
Belg. 

®Mandel Sherman and T. R. Henry, Hol- 
low Folk, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. (1933), pp. 197-98. 


inherent capacity of the children of 
the different hollows necessarily dif- 
fers.... But inherent capacity re- 
quires stimulation before children can 
develop those characteristics which we 
are accustomed to call intelligence. 
A child of twelve in Colvin Hollow 
does not need greater intelligence for 
successful adjustment than a child of 
eight or nine. Indeed, psychological 
tests show that at seven he begins to 
make a progressively poorer rating 
or intelligence tests. This is not in- 
terpreted as true deterioration, but as 
a leveling out due to the relatively de- 
creasing demands which environment 
makes upon his intelligence.” 

After analyzing studies of this kind 
regarding mountain children in east- 
ern Kentucky and Tennessee, Stroud 
states :”° 

“These facts indicate that normal 
schooling and normal cultural con- 
tacts are essential conditions of nor- 
mal intellectual development, as mea- 
sured by the intelligence tests in com- 
mon use.... 

“The student should not think of 
mental growth as some inward process 
which goes on automatically, even in 
the absence of environmental contacts, 
so long as the individual receives prop- 
er food and is kept free from disease. 
It is the writer’s opinion that a hy- 
pothetical individual, reared in some 
mysterious manner in total isolation 
would, upon reaching maturity, have 
the mental performance of an idiot 
and would, from our point of view, 
be an idiot.” 

Skeels and others” have recently 
thrown additional light on the impor- 
tance of environmental stimulation in 
intellectual development. Among 
children (1144 to 5% yrs.) at an or- 
phanage, an experimental group was 
equated with a control group regard- 
ing chronological age, mental age, in- 
telligence quotient, sex, nutritional 
status and length of residence in the 
orphanage. The experimental group 
was placed in a preschool under ex- 
pert teaching whereas the other group 
remained in the crowded and non- 
stimulating cottage area. The study 
covered three years. Among the 
phases of development studied were 
intelligence, vocabulary, language 
achievements, information, motor 
achievements, social adjustment and 
maturity, and later school progress. 

In regard to intelligence the au- 
thors state: 

“The effect of long residence from 
the control group was that of tending 
to bring all children, regardless of 
initial intelligence classification, to 
high grade feeble-mindedness or bor- 
derline classification. The greatest 
decreases, therefore, arose for chil- 
dren originally of average intelligence 
who became feeble-minded. Several 
children from the control group were 

J. B. Stroud, Educational Psychology. 
New York: Macmillan Co. (1935) p. 255. 

“Harold M. Skeels, Ruth Updegraff, Beth 
L. Wellman, and Harold M. Williams, A 
Study of Environmental Stimulation, Univ. 


of Iowa, Studies in Child Welfare, (1938) 
Vol. 15, No. 4. 
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at the close of the project transferred 
to an institution for the feeble-minded. 
The trend for the preschool children 
was toward normality in intelligence. 
Those who were initially average re- 
mained average, and the lower levels 
were moving upward, resulting in a 
small mean gain for the total group 
(p. 186-87).” 

The gain in intelligence of the pre- 
school group over the control group 
was greater per unit of time, the lon- 
ger the experiment continued. Regu- 
larity of school attendance was im- 
portant, particularly if attendance 
fell below 80 percent (p. 56). 

In vocabulary development the 
“progress of the preschool children 
was definitely faster than that of the 
control children” (p. 187), and in 
language achievement (speech sounds, 
intelligibility, and sentence organiza- 
tion) the preschool group likewise 
did better (p. 187). Because of ex- 
perience before the experiment be- 
gan, both groups were decidedly han- 
dicapped in language development, 
and in several other items tested. In 
general information the preschool 
group showed superiority, as they did 
in motor achievement and in social 
maturity. “The rate of development 
of a skill,” the authors state, “ap- 
peared to be related to opportunities 
for its practice.” This was demon- 
strated in regard to such skills as 
skipping, jumping and ascending or 
descending ladders. From the stand- 
point of social maturity and social 
competence, the authors state, “the 
preschool children functioned at ap- 
proximately a normal level. . . while 
the control children functioned at a 
level about one year below the pre- 
school group” (p. 189). 


Other studies, indicating the im- 
portance for intelligence and social 
adjustment of environmental condi- 
tions, have related to foster children” 
and to identical twins.* An extreme 
case of environmental difference be- 
tween identical twins is that of 
Gladys and Helen.“ The two women 
were born in Ohio, separated when 
eighteen months old, and were 
studied at the age of 35 years. Helen 
was adopted by a Michigan farmer 
and secured high-school and college 
education, as well as other cultural 
advantages. Gladys was adopted by 
a Canadian family, lived for a time in 
the Canadian Rockies remote from 
schools and other cultural advan- 
tages. This and other experiences 
contributed to her social and educa- 
tional handicap, as compared with 
her sister. In intelligence (Stanford- 
Binet) Helen’s score is at the twen- 


127, N. Freeman, K. J. Holzinger and B. C. 
Mitchell, ‘“‘The Influence of Environment on 
the Intelligence, School Achievement and Con- 
duct of Foster Children,” 27th Yrbk. Nat'l 
Soc. Stud, Educ. Part I, 103-217. 

Marie Skodak, Children in Foster Homes; 
a Study of Mental Development, University 
of Iowa, Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 16. 
No. 1 (1939) pp. 156. 

Horatio H. Newman, Frank N. Freeman 
and Karl J. Holzinger, Twins. University of 
Chicago Press (1937) pp. 369. 

UIbid., pp. 245-55. 
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IS name was J. B. Rayner. 
H Just when he was born I do 

not know, but I found him, 
a restless mulatto on the nether edge 
of middle age, tramping the red dust 
of Texas from day to day, year to 
year, proclaiming a cause in which 
he believed. 

Surely you remember the Populist 
movement. The first alliance was 
founded September, 1877, at Pleasant 
Valley, Texas, by J. R. Allen, who 
was living at the time the report was 
published in The Southern Mercury, 
Oct. 8, 1891. “The Origin of the 
Farmers’ Alliance” by J. F. Baugh, 
The Agrarian Crusade by Solon Buck, 
and The Populist Movement by Frank 
MeVey, agree on Lampasas Coun- 
ty, Texas, as the place of founding. 
Kansas, New York, and Illinois also 
claim origin of the Alliance. (Topeka 
Advocate, Feb. 25, 1891.) 

In the early nineties it threatened, 
for a time, to repeat the Republican 
success of the sixties. Perhaps you 
have identified Populism with Kansas 
and “Sockless” Jerry Simpson and 
Mary Lease, but the truth is that 
Populism was an offspring of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. And the Alliance, 
the great Alliance which some writers 
label the Southern Alliance, was 
originally a product of Texas. Read 
Populist literature, and you will find 
mentioned many times the names of 
“Stump” Ashby, “Cyclone” Davis, 
Harry Tracy, Evan Jones. They 
were Texas men, and their biggest 
job was converting the Texas farm- 
ers to Populism. Take a sample of 
their speaking schedule, and you will 
find J. B. Rayner with three engage- 
ments for every one they filled. 

He came from Calvert, Texas. Al- 
though Negroes had been doddering 
with Populism as early as 1892, Ray- 
ner did not appear until 1894. He 
worked faithfully with the party un- 
til 1898, even after the Populists had 
sold out the Negro in order to gain 
the white South. A coined word best 
describes Rayner: He was simply 
splendiferous! He could read and he 
could listen. He must have spent 
hours with the dictionary. He was 
sharp witted, sharp tongued, and ob- 
servant, after a fashion. In the rough 
and tumble of Texas politics, he 
could hold his own. His creed was 
simple: “The only rights we Negroes 
will ever enjoy will be the rights the 
southern white man gives us. Vote 
the people’s party ticket; we will get 
better wages for our work and we 
will have better times in the South.” 

Rayner was a member of the State 
Executive Committee of the People’s 
party and a regular lecturer. For 
the time that he served, he was dele- 
gate to State Populist conventions. 
Harry Tracy pronounced him “the 
ablest colored speaker in the State,” 
and recommended him “to the offi- 


cials of the People’s party as the most 
useful speaker they can employ to 
implant our principies among the col- 
ored voters.” H. S. P. (Stump) Ash- 
by, chairman of the State Executive 
Committee, requested “all patriotic 
Populists who can reasonably do so 
to help pay his expenses,” adding 
that “the work I want Rayner to do 
no white man can do.” 

Through spring and summer, Ray- 
ner carried the Populist banner over 
Texas loam and prairie. He spoke 
at Marlin, Waco, Belton, Temple, 
Cameron, Caldwell; at Brenham, Gid- 
dings, Columbus, Seguin; at San An- 
tonio, San Mareos, Georgetown, Bry- 
an. Yet he was paid no salary. He 
did not have money enough to buy 
postage stamps. Time and again 
The Southern Mercury (October 4, 
1894, and August 18, 1898), begged: 
“This faithful and earnest Populist 
is not paid any money by our state 
executive committee, and wherever he 
speaks, let the reformers contribute 
to his support, for he deserves it as 
much as he needs it.” 


His financial plight did not dampen 
his enthusiasm. He would send in 
glowing accounts of his work. He 
wrote: 

I have just finished a most glorious 
and suecessful canvass, in the counties 
Nacogdoches and San Augustine. The 
people in these two counties are pa- 
triotic and brave, and even the Demo- 
crats are learning to be tolerant and 
considerate, for I broke up the De- 
mocracy in these two counties, and 
painted despair on the cheeks of the 
county candidates. Not an unkind 
word was said to me while in these 
counties. . 

* * * * 

I am glad to say that 95 per cent 
of the colored people in this county 
will vote the Populist ticket. ..G. W. 
Knight of San Mareos, H. P. Serutch- 
ings of Kyle, and J. F. Lewis of Buda, 
are faithful workers in our party. 
They are giving their time, influence, 
and money to help our reform work. 
. .. They helped me when T was in 
need. 

* * * * 

I am in receipt of letters every day 
from all parts of the state asking me 
if I ean come and deliver some Popu- 
list speeches, and to answer them all 
would starve my family to buy post- 
age and stationery. Those writing to 
me hereafter will please enclose 
stamps if they wish an answer. 

Once he confided to a white news- 
paper reporter that he was going 
down into the black belt. That being 
the sugar district, he would find it 
a favorable place in which to raise 
eain. 

A reporter by the name of P. A. 
Booker, reporting on the Republican 
Convention in session (The Southern 
Mercury) March 29, 1895, at Austin, 
described Rayner’s doings there: 

The colored Populist, J. B. Rayner, 
of Calvert, came into the convention 


J. B. Rayner, A Negro Populist 


while pandemonium was in its fiercest 
rage. He said he had never gotten 
over his boyish craze for “goin” to 
the cireus. But Barnum always kept 
his animals in better control. .. An 
old Negro with deep wrinkles of Re- 
publican prejudice along the sides of 
his neck and up the back of his head 
said to Rayner: “I don’t feel a bit 
proud of this thing.” “Why don’t you 
come to the peoples’ party,” asked the 
colored apostle. “Never,” said old 
prejudice, with his wrinkles swelling; 
“[’d mos’ as soon think o’ jinin’ de 
Demekrats.” “Then whenever you de- 
cide to quit the Republican party go 
and join the Democrats,” said Rayner, 
“we don’t want any such fellows as 
you; a fellow has to have some sense 
before he can become a Populist.” 

This man Rayner is the kind of 
stuff needed to lead his people out of 
the meshes and mire of party preju- 
dice and corrupt polities. He made a 
speech at the courthouse here last 
Tuesday after the Republican dele- 
gates arrived... (Excerpts:) “A white 
man votes from his head; he votes 
his mind; the Negro votes from his 
heart; he is sentimental on the wrong 
occasion. If he likes a white man he 
will even vote for a white Democrat 
because he likes him. . . But (turning 
to the Negroes) it will be snowing in 
hell whenever a white Democrat votes 
for you because he likes you.” 

Sometimes Rayner became eloquent 
and profound, after a fashion, as in 
his “A Political Imbroglio of Texas.” 

What can resist the blight and cor- 
rosion of time? Nothing, for all things 
must submit to the inevitable and die; 
or give place to the survival of the 
progressive best. The same is true 
of political parties .°. . and when a 
political party is suffering from pyae- 
mia, there is no panacea to resist the 
inherent work of dissolution. . . 

We must all admit that the science 
of human government is an occult and 
obstruse one, and empiricism will not 
do in statecraft and international di- 
plomacy. 

The empiricist must not assume 
leadership, for only the philosophic 
statesman, whose heart is warmed with 
empyrean fire, whose arm is charged 
with liberty’s electric volts, whose eyes 
look with penetration upon the Gor- 
dian knot of human affairs, can steer 
this ship of state around the Scylla 
and Charybdis of moral and industrial 
issues. . . 

His criticisms were bold and sharp. 
He called ex-governor James S. Hogg 
“the pineywoods parvenu,” and de- 
seribed Governor Jerome Kearby’s 
acts as “juvenile effervescence in. . . 
a political flocculation.” To Rayner, 
the Democratic party was in a “su- 
pine and comatose condition.” In 
1896, after the State Committee had 
whitewashed Taubeneck and Ashby, 
Rayner inquired: “Have there been 
any esoterical or exoterical charges 
alleged against these men? ... Why 
throw around them an aegis of reso- 
lutions?” He wrote to The Mercury, 
“The putting off of the meeting of 


and simple an 


our state convention was an egregious 
blunder.” What is more, his speech- 
es and criticisms were published in 
the reform papers in Texas. 

Rayner could, and frequently did, 
give advice. In the December 12th 
issue of The Southern Mercury, 1895, 
the front page boasted the following 
headlines : 

THE COLORED BROTHER 


A Spicy Letter from J. B. Rayner 


He Briefly Reviews the Five Parties 
That Will Be in the Field Next 
Year and Pays His Respects 
to Each One of Them. 


The article which followed the head- 
lines presents an interesting insight 
into Rayner’s political thinking. He 
wrote: 

I am glad the time has come when 
the monster breath demagogues will 
have to quit talking about “social 
equality,” “Negro supremacy,” and the 
“solid south.” “Social equality,” and 
“negro supremacy” are slang phrases 
and were once powerful weapons in 
the hand of southern democracy to 
destroy carpetbagism. Since this 
tenebrous and blighting influence is 
gone, never to return, let the demo- 
erats quit using slang phrases and 
take up the wand of southern pros- 
perity and strike the soil until ex- 
ploitation shall make the valley fruit- 
ful and the hills ring with spindles 
and flying shuttles and the roll of 
mighty machinery shall bless and 
make glad the human family. 

There will be five distinct parties 
in the next campaign, viz: Lily white 
republicans, Cuney republicans, rene- 
gade or silver demoerats, democrats 
the peoples’ 
party. 

Let us examine each of these par- 
ties and see what their tacties will 
be to capture Negro votes. . . The 
Lily white republicans do not want 
Negro domination in the republican 
convention. . . (They quit the party) 
because Negroes sent too many incom- 
petent and ignorant delegates to the 
republican conventions. . . (They will 
try) to capture business men and 
leave the Negroes alone. (They) will 
appeal to complexional prejudices and 
straight hair. . . Ninety five per cent 
of the Cuney republicans are Negroes; 
five per cent white. (These Negroes) 
are hotel flunkies, barbers, dude school 
teachers, ignorant preachers, saloon 
keepers and waiters. .. The whites in 
this party are mephitie vaporings 
from cadaverous carpet-bagism. . . The 
democrats will urge them to make a 
republican ticket to draw the Negro 
from the peoples’ party. . . The sil- 
ver democrats will do anything for 
office, accept any platform. . . The 
sooner the leaders of this party and 
their invidious practice goes to Pluto’s 
lavatory for the purpose of studying 
the science of pyrology tentatively or 
somatically, the better it will be for 
the south. . . 

In their next convention this party 
will write a boustrophidon platform 
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and fill it with platitudes and am- 
biguous terms and they will resort to 
esotericism. 

The democratic party, pure and 
simple, headed by the Hon. George 
Clark of Waco, sons of Southern Chiv- 
alry, belongs to the patriarchal order 
of Southern Knighthood. Their 
platform will not antagonize the Na- 
tional democratie platform. . . I ad- 
mire their boldness and determina- 
tion. (Their leaders have) the eal- 
culating intellect of Robert E. Lee, 
the boldness of Stonewall Jackson... 
The protagonist in this party is to 
President Cleveland as Nicolo Ma- 
chiavelli was to Lorenzo de Medici. . . 

Vote the Peoples’ party ticket; we 
will get better wages for our work 
and we will have better times in the 
South. 

Although Rayner’s article gave 
high and low points of the Democrat 
and Republican factions, it failed to 
make an appeal for the Populist 
cause. Whether this was because the 
Populists had no sound arguments 
to persuade the Negro voter to their 
side at this time or whether The 
Mercury deleted part of Rayner’s let- 
ter because it lacked necessary space, 
I do not know. It does show that 
Rayner possessed the makings of an 
analytical mind; that he had done 
some thinking about the “imbroglio” 
which Negroes faced in the South, 
particularly in Texas. 

I do not know what happened to 
Rayner. After the heartrending 
campaign of ’96 his name appeared 
less and less in the columns of The 
Mercury. Once, during the summer 
of 1898, he was listed in the Publie 
Speaker’s column—only once. Where 
he went or what he did is something 
of a mystery, for I had never heard 
of him until I began to ruminate 
through the musty and worn pages of 
The Southern Murcury. One morn- 
ing I happened to be looking at the 

’ June 9th issue, 1898, and found this 
small item tucked off in a corner of 
the paper: “A colored military com- 
pany was organized at Calvert with 
J. B. Rayner captain and N. A. 
Banks and J. L. Williams first and 
second lieutenants, respectively.” In- 
teresting fellow, Rayner. 

GIRARD T. Bryant. 


Culture Separation 
and the Negro 
Future 
(Continued from page 124) 


tieth percentile and Gladys’ at the 
eighty-ninth; that is, 69 per cent of 
the general population lies between 
these two identical twin sisters in in- 
telligence—as measured by the test. 
There were also marked differences 
in social behavior and in personality 
development, in favor of Helen. Since 
the women are identical twins, the 
differences that appear are presumed 
to be due entirely to environmental 
differences. 

Summary and conclusion—Va- 
rious types of isolation have been eon- 


sidered, relating to population size, 
geographical location, economic status 
as well as cultural tradition. Where 
some means of overcoming isolation 
is not found, mental and cultural de- 
velopment and fruition are corre- 
spondingly retarded. Hence if 
American policy concerning race re- 
lations is one of permanent cultural 
separation, the Negro will be found 
in a cultural blind alley. As an in- 
dividual in the minority-group cul- 
ture his relationship to that of an 
individual in the general pattern of 
American civilization, will be com- 
parable to the relationship of the or- 
phanage child in his limited cultural 
setting to the child in the setting of 


the typical American home and 
school. This handicap will appear 


first and greatest for the Negroes 
of highest social and _ intellectual 
status, as the handicap of the or- 
phanage environment was _ greatest 
for the children of greatest intelli- 
gence and social adjustment when 
beginning orphanage residence. The 
blind-alley limitation on individual 
members of the race becomes a draw- 
back to the general level of American 
civilization as a whole, because that 
civilization must forego the cultural 
contributions which might ultimately 
be expected from this significant per- 
centage of the American people—if 
allowed opportunity to develop the 
capacity to contribute. 

Haroip H. Punke. 
Georgia State Woman’s College 
Valdosta, Ga. 


The Development of 
the Slossfield Com- 
‘munity Center at 
Birmingham, 
Alabama 


Negroes in Birmingham have lived 
to see their hopes and aspirations of 
nearly three-fourths of a decade real- 
ized—the opportunity to relieve them- 
selves in a large measure of the 
shackles of ignorance, poverty and 
disease. The Slossfield Community 
Center provides the medium through 
which these hopes and aspirations are 
being realized. It is a model commu- 
nity center with suitable facilities and 
equipment to carry on a constructive 
program among Negroes in the gen- 
eral fields of education, recreation and 
health, all of which are essential to 
raising the living standards and im- 
proving the physical conditions of the 
race. The Slossfield Community Cen- 
ter is an achievement dedicated to a 
man who had a vision to improve the 
status and raise the level of the Ne- 
gro. He was the late John J. Eagen, 
who during his lifetime, laid the 
foundation and established his plan 
of industrial management at the plant 
of the American Cast Iron and Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama; a 
man who had the ability to interpret 
this plan to those who were to follow. 

The project was sponsored officially 


by the City of Birmingham and the 
Industrial Recreation Association. 
The Industrial Recreation Association 
is composed of a group of industrial- 
ists in the general vicinity of Sloss- 
field. The project has had the direct 
financial support of the Negroes 
working in the industrial plants of 
Slossfield as well as the cooperation 
and support of all Negro agencies in 
the district. 

The entire project has been built 
with W.P.A. and N.Y.A. labor at a 
cost of more than $200,000.00 The 
City provided a piece of property ap- 
proximately 200 by 400 feet, which 
was at the time being used as a city 
stable. The price of getting this 
property was the cost of moving the 
stable to another location, about six 
blocks away. The city contributed 
the services of the architect and all of 
the engineering. 

Inestimable in the development of 
the center were the services of Thad 
Holt, who was then at the head of the 
state W.P.A. work, and Aubrey Wil- 
liams, director of the National Youth 
Administration; John E. Bryan, state 
director of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration; E. B. Van Keuren, 
architect of the City of Birmingham; 
J. D. Dowling and Miss Elizabeth La 
Forge, of the Jefferson County Board 
of Health; J. N. Baker of the State 
Health Department; Thomas Parron, 
surgeon general; Miss Martha M. 
Eliot, of the Children’s Bureau; Ed- 
win R. Embree, president, and M. O. 
Bousefield, director of Negro health 
for the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

Slossfield Community Center con- 
sists of four beautiful modern con- 
crete buildings. Two of the buildings 
are for carrying on general health 
programs. The staff is exclusively 
Negro, directed by Walter Maddux, 
and is under the supervision of the 
Jefferson County Health Department. 
The purposes of the Slossfield Health 
Center are: | 

1. To supply functional services 
in: 

Maternity 

Maternal welfare or child spacing 

Child health 

Dental 

Venereal disease 

Minor surgery 

Tuberculosis 

Kar, eye, nose and throat 

General medicine 

Gynecology 

2. To coordinate the programs of 
all health activities by cooperative 
planning by both official and volun- 
tary agencies to meet the particular 
needs of the area. 

3. To develop and promote an edu- 
cational program for: 

a. Physicians 

b. Nurses 

Teachers 

d. Youths—under NYA 

e. General Public 

There are no charges for the ser- 
vices since this unit is to serve ex- 
clusively the low income, underpriv- 


ileged group of Negroes, except per- 
sons attending the Venereal Disease 
clinic who are employed and are the 
low wage earners, and then the fee is 
only nominal. 

The Anti- Tuberculosis Clinie is 
sponsored by the Birmingham Health 
Association, a Negro organization, 
and is supported by the annual sale 
of the Christmas seals conducted by 
the Association. This effort has put 
the health program of the center far 
out in front as compared with other 
cities. 

The other two buildings, the Edu- 
eation and Recreation buildings are 
used exclusively for the activities of 
the National Youth Administration. 

The projects operated in these two 
buildings are designed for the follow- 
ing purposes : 

I. To provide work experiences on 
socially constructive work projects 
for needy out-of-school youths be- 
tween the ages of 18-24, who have 
been unable to obtain employment 
because of : 

Lack of skill 

Lack of experience 

Limited knowledge of methods of 
seeking employment. 

II. To aid in the personal develop- 
ment of the youths, and their environ- 
ment through: 

Health examinations and follow-up 
treatments 

The assurance of one well balanced 
meal each day prepared on the proj- 
ect 

Home visiting programs 

Related training courses 

Lectures 

Visual aid materials 

Social contacts 

Supervised recreation 

Worthy use of leisure. 

III. To promote community par- 
ticipation in worth while activities 
provided through: 

The well baby clinic 

Library facilities 

Planned program recreation 

Cooking demonstrations of low cost 
meals 

Parent meetings 

Cooking schools 

Community sings 

Lectures: and forums 

The Center is under the general ad- 
ministration of the Slossfield Civie 
Association. The programs conduct- 
ed in the Health units are under the 
administration of the Jefferson Coun- 
ty Board of Health. The projects op- 
erated in the Education and Reere- 
ation buildings are directed by the 
National Youth Administration, su- 
pervised by a staff of eight Negroes 
and coordinated by Mrs. Venice T. 
Spraggs, state director of Negro Af- 
fairs. 

The success of this venture and the 
secret of the Negroes’ enthusiastic 
participation in the plan is largely 
due to the fact that they have a part 
in the administration of the funds, 
the knowledge of the need for such 
funds, and a full understanding. 
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Prince Saunders, A Distinguished Statesman 


F AN American colored man 
| achieved prominence and dis- 

tinction in literary, educational 
and diplomatic affairs in the early 
part of the 19th Century, his life 
and work are certainly of inter- 
est to present day historians, even 
though a large part of his activities 
took place in England and Haiti. 
Prince Saunders (variantly spelled 
Sanders) was such a man. His tal- 
ents have pierced the veil of obscur- 
ity which was the lot of most colored 
men of his day, and he appears as 
a remarkable, interesting and versa- 
tile character. In addition to his 
literary and diplomatic accomplish- 
ments, he acquired some knowledge 
of law and even a smattering of 
medicine. 

Of his birth and early life there 
is but seant information. He was 
born on an uncertain date either in 
Lebanon, Connecticut or Thetford, 
Vermont. Chureh records indicate 
that he was baptized July 25, 1784, 
at Lebanon. His parents were Cuff 
and Phyllis Saunders, humble but 
free colored people. A white lawyer 
of Lebanon interested himself in 
Prince Saunders, and under his pat- 
ronage he was able to get an educa- 
tion, a part of which was in Thet- 
ford Academy. In 1805 he was list- 
ed as an owner of some real estate 
in Thetford and at one time taught 
a colored school at Colchester, Con- 
necticut. 

In 1807-8 Saunders was a student 
in Moor’s Charity School of Dart- 
mouth College, and in November, 
1808, he was recommended by Presi- 
dent John Wheelock of Dartmouth 
as a teacher for the African School 
in Boston, then held in the home of 
Primus Hall, a position which he 
held until 1812. During this period 
he became a member of the famous 
African Lodge No. 459 of Masons, 
which had its origin in 1775. The 
old ledger of this lodge indicates that 
Saunders was initiated in 1809. In 
1811 he was secretary of the lodge. 

While in Boston he won the friend- 
ship and esteem of leading citizens 
including William Ellery Channing, 
Caleb Bingham and William S. Shaw. 
His taste for the cultural things of 
life is indicated by the fact that he 
was the founder of, and an active 
member in, the Belles Lettres So- 
ciety. This was an organization for 
young white men who had the in- 
clination for literary and cultural 
pursuits. 

At one time Saunders was en- 
gaged to marry the daughter of the 
celebrated Paul Cuffe. This engage- 
ment was broken for some unknown 
reason. Nor does his somewhat mea- 
ger biographical data record the fact 
of any marriage. 

In 1812 or 1813 Saunders was in 
Kngland and sat in the British 
Grand Lodge of Freemasons as a 


delegate from African Lodge. It is 
quite probable that Saunders went 
from Boston to Haiti in 1812 and 
then to England. In London he was 
well received in the best social circles 
as a man of ready wit and of refined 
manners. Among his acquaintances 
were William Allen of the Borrough 
School, and Wilberforce, the great 
abolitionist. 

Charles R. Leslie, R. A., a noted 
English painter, mentions Saunders 
in his “Autobiographical Recollec- 
tions.” He states that Prince Saun- 
ders, a Boston Negro and_ school 
teacher came to England in 1816. He 
went to Haiti where he obtained the 
favor of the king (Christophe) and 
returned to England with ample 
funds, where he became a “lion of 
the first magnitude in fashionable 
circles.” The Countess of Cork 
would not have a party unless Saun- 
ders was a guest; on one occasion 
she sent her personal carriage to se- 
cure his presence. 

Because of his first name, Lon- 
doners assumed that he was an Afri- 
can Prince and apparently Saunders 
did not protest when he was ad- 
dressed as “Your Highness.” Fur- 
ther, Emperor Christophe conferred 
honors and titles in a truly regal 
manner, and it would not displease 
him to have one of his representa- 
tives treated as a nobleman. 

Sir Joseph Banks entertained a 
large company made up of the most 
scientific and eminent literary men 
of the day. Of this affair Leslie 
says: 

“Prince Saunders, the coal black 
negro from Boston, was the great 
man of the evening.” 

Introductions to him were eagerly 
sought, and those present were de- 
lighted to have even a brief conver- 
sation with him. Leslie is somewhat 
critical of Saunders because he ac- 
quiesced in a species of fraud, but he 
is equally critical of Londoners for 
their gullibility. 

Christophe, the remarkable and am- 
bitious Emperor of Haiti, was 
anxious to establish an educational 
system in his island empire. He 
called on Wilberforce for help in 
this enterprise. Wilberforce in turn 
induced Saunders to undertake this 
work in Haiti. Accompanied by two 
others, Saunders returned to Haiti 
and organized a school system under 
the Lanecastrian plan. Briefly, this 
was a system in which the older stu- 
dents assisted in the teaching and dis- 
cipline of the younger pupils. 

In 1816 Saunders introducéd vac- 
cination in the island. This con- 
queror of the dreaded smallpox 
scourge had gained headway in Eng- 
land after the usual opposition from 
ignorance and _ superstition, and 
Saunders was quick to see its ad- 
vantages to Haiti, a frequent vie- 
tim of this plague. It is a remarkable 


tribute to Christophe’s confidence in 
Saunders that the Emperor’s family 
were the first to submit to vaccina- 
tion at the hand of Saunders. Like- 
wise, he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Church of England in 
Haiti, which changed it from a 
Catholic to a Protestant country. 

Christophe, like most rulers of his 
type, was wary and suspicious of 
ambitious and talented men. Yet he 
gave his full friendship to Saunders, 
received him into his home, and then 
sent him to England on a diplomatic 
mission. Haiti had secured independ- 
ence from France after a bloody revo- 
lution, but French property interests 
still hoped to recover their confis- 
cated plantations. To forestall any 
such action on the part of France, 
the astute Christophe saw the wis- 
dom of cultivating the friendship of 
the then traditional enemy of .France, 
with its dominant naval power. The 
importance of Saunders’ mission in 
England under these circumstances 
is apparent. He was not the Haitian 
minister to England, but his office 
was in the nature of a special en- 
voy. 

Fortified by this official appoint- 
ment, Saunders gained increased so- 
cial prestige and influence in Eng- 
land. He met the king and this se- 
eured his social status; but it was 
his wit, his charm of manners and his 
talent as a linguist which made him a 
desired guest in high social circles. 
And Saunders, with his natural liking 
for the niceties of life, thoroughly en- 
joyed his residenée in England. 


In 1816, while in England, he pub- 
lished his “Haitian Papers.” This was 
a translation into English of the laws 
of Haiti and the Code Henri. The 
translation was supplemented by 
Saunders’ own comments on _ these 
laws and Code. This work, technical 
in its nature, is the best evidence of 
Saunders’ linguistic skill, and it is 
equally evident that he could not have 
made the translation without a good 
knowledge of the basie principles of 
jurisprudence. In 1818 an American 
edition of this work was published 
in New York. 


However, Saunders’ popularity in 
England seemed to react adversely in 
Haiti and to arouse the suspicion of 
Christophe. Some differences arose 
between them, the exact nature of 
which is not known. Christophe 
claimed that Saunders was exceed- 
ing the authority of a special envoy 
and was exercising the powers of a 
plenipotentiary. Whatever the fact 
may be, it ended in the recall of 
Saunders to Haiti. 

But Saunders was wise in the ways 
of dictator-emperors. He knew of 
Christophe’s suspicious nature and 
his habit of executing summary jus- 
tice on those who excited his anger. 
So Saunders, exercising both pru- 


dence and discretion, declined to re- 
turn to Haiti. Instead, he returned 
to America and became a resident 
of Philadelphia. 

His talents and ability soon placed 
him in the forefront of Philadelphia’s 
colored population, then the best edu- 
cated, the most advanced and, prob- 
ably, the wealthiest colored group in 
the United States. He became a lay 
reader in St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church, the first colored church of 
that denomination in America, 
founded by Absalom Jones in 1794. 
Also he reestablished his connection 
with the Masonic fraternity, becom- 
ing a member of the African Lodge 
of Philadelphia, which had _ been 
founded in 1797 under the authority 
of Prince Hall of the Boston Lodge. 
He became active in the abolition 
movement, then gaining momentum in 
the North largely through the sup- 
port of Quakers. Two of Saunders’ 
addresses on slavery have been pre- 
served: “An address before the Penn- 
sylvania Augustine Society” and “A 
Memoir to the Convention for the 
Abolition of Slavery.” In this latter 
address, Saunders pleaded for sym- 
pathy and support for Haiti from 
the abolition forces in America. The 
independence of Haiti was not recog- 
nized by the United States until 
nearly a half century later, but 
Saunders pointed to this island as a 
natural haven for the free Negroes 
of this country whose status was be- 
coming increasingly precarious. Haiti, 
he said, though torn with internal 
strife and dissension, was infinitely 
more desirable as a colonization area 
than remote and unknown Africa. 

Saunders remained in Philadelphia 
until 1820, when Christophe was 
overthrown as Emperor and commit- 
ted suicide as a result of a revolu- 
tion. Saunders then returned to 
Haiti, where a republic was estab- 
lished under President Boyer. The 
new president was quick to recog- 
nize the genius of Saunders, and he 
appointed him Attorney General of 
the island. He is credited with the 
authorship of Haiti’s Criminal Code. 
But little is known of his subsequent 
career in Haiti, where he died in 
Port-au-Prince in February, 1839. 

It is regrettable that we have only 
a bare outline of a character and a 
career that was interesting and re- 
markable—almost heroic in propor- 
tions. But enough has been pre- 
served to justify our attention to his 
life and activities. And it should 
be emphasized that the genius of 
Saunders cannot be attributed to any 
infusion of alien blood. An engrav- 
ing of Saunders appears in his 
“Haitian Papers,” and it reveals him 
as one having distinct and pronounced 
African features, thus corroborating 
Leslie’s description. 

Harry E. Davis 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Early Engineering 
and Its Devel- 
opment 
(Continued from page 114) 


The motive prompting the exelu- 
sion of natives from the higher pur- 
suits like engineering has been both 
economic and racial. The aim has 
been to enable the Europeans to find 


AN AFRICAN ENGINEER AT WORK 


new opportunities which they cannot 
expect in well developed and crowded 
Europe. Inviting positions, there- 
fore, have been reserved for the Cau- 
casian pioneers in the conquered lands 


AFRICANS BUILDING WITH ‘ 
PLANS 


of Africa. If the cause of the con- 
queror could have been just as easily 
advanced by the use of the natives in 
these positions, such a policy prob- 
ably would have been followed. 

In our day, however, a change in 


AFRICAN CONSTRUCTION 


the favor of the natives has become 
necessary. It has been shown that 
Afriea cannot be actually developed 
without the use of the natives. To 
ignore them and try to keep them 
down will make progress impossible. 
The tendency of the natives to awake 
from their slumber and assert them- 
selves, moreover, has forced a new 
thought upon the exploiters of Af- 
rica. They are now saying that in- 
stead of trying to take every thing 
out of Africa and leave the natives 
nothing those in control must learn to 
share with them the fruits of their 
industry and the increase from the 
soil. In other words, cooperation 
must take the place of exploitation. 


Books 


The Engineer, His Work and His 
Education, by Robert Sackett (Ginn 
and Company). Over 60,000 students 
are now studying engineering in col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States. About seventeen thousand 
are entering each year such training 
courses. In order that these young 
people may know something about 
engineering as a _ profession, and 
about the college course which helps 
them to prepare for it, several books 
have been written. This book dis- 
cusses the various branches of engi- 
neering and ineludes short biog- 
raphies of engineers who have made 
history. 

Building an Engineering Charac- 
ter, by C. C. Williams (McGraw, Hill 
and Company). This book has for its 
purpose, not only a preview of the 
engineering profession as to its char- 


acter and its relation to social organ- 
izations, but also includes a section 
on efficient study methods. This sec- 
tion of the book would be of value 
to anyone particularly with reference 
to technical matter. 

The Profession of Engineering, by 
Jackson and Jones (John Wiley and 
Sons). This volume consists of a se- 
ries of essays. Though written by 
different men they are arranged to 
form a unified whole. It is intended 
to give parents and high school stu- 
dents a reliable source of informa- 
tion about the profession of engi- 
neering and the qualifications neces- 
sary for entering this field. Among 
the contributors are, John Hays Ham- 
mond and Herbert Hoover. 


Remember 


We should remember that Thad- 
deus Kosciusko, who throughout his 
career showed his sympathy for the 
Negro. When the United States Gov- 
ernment awarded the Pole a large 
tract of land as a compensation for 
his services he provided in his will of 
May 5, 1798, that the income from 
this land should be used to purchase 
slaves and educate them to be free 
citizens. Thomas Jefferson was made 
the executor of this will. Inasmuch 
as he failed to take out testamentary 
papers, the court provided otherwise. 
It developed later, however, that Kos- 
ciusko, while in Switzerland, made a 
subsequent will in favor of citizens 
of a small town, and the courts in 
settling the matter, awarded this land 
to them. 

Another person abroad who touched 


The Book of the Month 


Atticus Green Haygood, by E. F. 
Dempsey (Nashville, Tennessee: 
Parthenon Press) is an interesting 
and valuable source book. The work 
is a centennial volume in recognition 
of the worth of an earnest worker 
in both church and school. Bishop 
Haygood was a Southerner to the 
manner born, but he was not blind- 
ed by sectional bias and racial an- 
tipathy. He had the greatest admira- 
tion for the Lost Cause; but, like 
Robert E. Lee, he saw that the o!d 
regime had lost and that the only 
thing to do was to work for the new 
order of the new era. 

After giving a good account of 
himself in the Christian ministry 
Bishop Haygood was induced by John 
F. Slater to administer the fund of a 
million dollars which he donated for 
the education of the freedmen in 
the South. In this position the Bishop 
accomplished much good. While 
there were associated with him those 
who would have diverted the income 
of this fund to the purposes for which 


funds are used today in worthless in- 
vestigation and inquiry, Bishop Hay- 
good insisted that it be used wholly 
for the practical purposes of educat- 
ing the Negro to play his part in 
everyday life. 

This book, however, is not a mere 
recital of the deeds of Bishop Hay- 
good himself. The environment in 
which he developed, the lives which 
he touched, and the movements which 
he influenced are reflected in the ma- 
terials assembled. The book is well 
illustrated with cuts of persons of 
both races who were influenced by 
the teachings of this Christian edu- 
cator. Letters and personal com- 
ments from those thus concerned 
make up a large part of the volume. 
The arrangement of the book and 
the style are made cumbersome by 
this treatment and give it the aspect 
of a sourcebook rather than a biog- 
raphy, but the value of the volume 
in illuminating the history of Bishop 
Haygood’s day is not thereby im- 
paired. 


the life of the Negro was Queen Vic- 
toria, who, on May 10, 1854, invited 
Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield, a Negro 
woman of great musical talent, to 
sing at court. Slavery was abolished 
in Brazil on May 14, 1888. Almost 
one hundred years earlier, however, 
Toussaint Louverture, who was born 
May 20, 1743, had made Haiti in- 
dependent. 

John Brown, the martyr, was born 
May 9, 1800; Lewis Tappan, the abo- 
litionist, May 23, 1788; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, anti-slavery author, May 
25, 1803; Daniel Reeves Goodloe, the 
North Carolina emancipationist, May 
28, 1814; and Walt Whitman, the 
open-minded poet, May 31, 1819. 

Certain Negroes of consequence 
should be remembered. Among these 
should be noted Martin R. Delany, 
colonizationist, army officer, and au- 
thor, born May 6, 1812; P. B. S. 
Pinchback, Negro reconstruction 
statesman, born May 10, 1837. Rob- 
ert Smalls of South Carolina, was 
the hero in the feat of taking the 
Planter from the Confederate to the 
Union fleet, May 13, 1862. Smalls 
later served five terms in Congress. 


Questions on the 
April Issue 


1. Discuss the African Negro with 
respect to architecture. 

2. What effect did Islam have on 
African architectural work? 

3. What theories now present must 
be thrown overboard in regard 
to the estimate of architectural 
work and everything else in 
Africa? 

4. Sketch the part played by the 
American Negro in skilled work 
during slavery. 

5. Why were Negro builders and 
artisans sometimes preferred to 
whites during slavery days? 

6. What are some of the reasons 
why Negroes do not figure pre- 
dominantly in architectural 
splendor in their towns, homes 
and business places? 

7. Who are some of the philan- 
thropists that have been inter- 
ested in beautifying Negro com- 
munities and what have been 
their philosophies? 

8. Select the outstanding architects 
of our race and tell of their 
early life and hc w they gained 
prominence, where they are lo- 
cated today and list where some 
of their projects are found. 

9. What opportunities are present 
for the Negro architect? 

10. Compare and contrast Mound 
Bayou with Boley. 

1l. Review “A Dramatic Summary 
of Negro History by Mrs. A. B. 
Finlayson’s Pupils of the Twin- 
ing School, D. C.” 

12. Have you purchased a Booker 
T. Washington stamp yet? 
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